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A SKETCH OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 





Gf) USSIA, the haunt of the barbarians of 
the past, the great goblin which menaces 

\\ the peace of Europe at present, may be 
destined to wield the royal scepter among the 
nations of both Europe and Asia in the near 
future. 

From an unruly, misguided, and turbulent 
youth, it has advanced with unparalleled strides 
to a most vigorous manhood; and from being 
the last among the States of Europe to adopt 
the habits and improvements of civilization, it 
is not impossible that it may rival the foremost 
of them before the close of the present century. 

At the mention of the name, we are wont to 
look eastward in imagination, and think of it 
as occupying the most remote part of Europe; 
a region of which we know little and have small 
interest in knowing more. The opening of 
commercial relations between our western coast 
and Eastern Asia, has not yet overcome the 
teaching of centuries, and impressed us with 
the fact that we are near neighbors to this 
Northern Bear, whose growl is sufficient to set 
all Europe quaking in its shoes. 

The outlines of this gigantic country are 
easily drawn, but are much more difficult of 
comprehension. 

From the Baltic Sea and the German Em- 
pire it stretches away eastward, nearly ten thou- 
sand miles, to the Pacific Ocean, and clasps 
hands with the western limits of our own re- 
public. We may almost stand upon some rocky 
promontory of our Alaskian possessions and 
look across the narrow channel of Behring’s 
Strait upon the country belonging to our Rus- 
sian neighbors, so near have they pushed their 
conquests to our shores. From the Black Sea 


and Caucasian Mountains to the Arctic Ocean, 
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a distance of about two thousand six hundred 
miles, and from the Baltic and German Empire 
to the Pacific, ten thousand miles, embracing 
an area of nearly eight million square miles, or 
about one-third of both Europe and Asia com- 
bined, and possessing a population of over 
eighty millions of souls, with almost unlimited 
natural resources, what a future may not lie 
before it! 

That the Russians are not unconscious of 
their opportunities, is abundantly shown by the 
measures which they have recently inaugurated 
for national development and education ; and it 
becomes us to be more familiar with their na- 
tional history and the spirit which is animating 
this astonishing growth. 

With a history and government as diamet- 
rically opposed to ours as any thing could well 
be, we have yet, for the last twenty years, main- 
tained a profession of warm friendship with this 
monster of Europe, and the visit to our land of 
a son of the reigning Czar of Russia has at- 
tracted universal attention, and his advent has 
been hailed with general acclamation and pro- 
fuse expression of national amity and personal 
regard. This may be well. The great Repub- P 
lic of America can afford to be generous, and 
every royal son of Columbia has a right to 
welcome whom he will, and entertain them as 
he may. The more thoughtful among us, how- 
ever, can not fail to discover something slightly 
ridiculous in the somewhat gushing style in 
which Alexis has been received; and a glance 
over the history of the country can not fail to 
strengthen this impression. 

Russian history, even to the latest time, is a 
sanguinary and cruel chronicle. It abounds in 
intrigue, assassination, oppression, public fraud, 
and personal corruption, with scarcely a parallel 
in any country. It is the record of the subjec- 
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tion of many to the capricious will of one su- 
preme lord and master, from whose unbearable 
tyrannies there was but one hope of escape, 
and that involved the death of the oppressor. 
Assassination thus acquired in Russia a quasi 
recognition as a part of the political system; 
and while it becomes us to regard the low state 
of moral and intellectual culture which made 
it possible, with holy horror, we shall do well to 
remember that, while that country has made 
gigantic strides in the path of civilization, it is 
comparatively very recently that the progress 
began. We can excuse in barbarians what we 
should utterly abhor in Christians; and the 
struggles of the one for liberty and equality, 
naturally leaves a record dreadfully stained with 
crimson, while the other is strewn with the 
debris of newspaper wars and the echoes of hot 
debates, if not the more dreadful carnage of 
battle-fields. As we proceed we may have 
cause to feel indignation toward the Russian 
rulers for the oppressions which they imposed 
upon their subjects, and contempt for a people 
wlio could tamely submit to them. 

Here again we need only call to mind a scrap 
of our own history to show us that human 
nature is much the same the world over; and 
it requires not the most brilliant intellect to 
discover in our own story of oppression, and 
the spirit which it engendered, the parallel to 
our Russian neighbors, whom we can call bar- 
barians without compunction and hold in abhor- 
rence for their bloody deeds. 

Russian history naturally divides itself into 
two great periods. The one the era of ebulli- 
tion and internal conflict while the welding 
process was going on, which was finally to unite 
the scattered tribes which roamed over its vast 
expanse into one systematic whole; the other 
the period of aggression and successful con- 
quest, by which its present extended dominion 
has been attained and upon which no limit 
seems to have been set. The first embraces 
the time prior to the reign of Peter I, com- 
monly called “The Great,” while the second 
dates from his accession. The former is the 
epoch of legends and traditions, mixed un- 
doubtedly with much authentic history; while 
the latter is the age of fact and practical reality, 
of events, however, which are sufficiently ro- 
mantic to be classed as fiction when they have 
attained sufficient age to be denied with safety. 
From the earliest times the more temperate 
portions of the vast territory now ruled by the 
Czar was occupied by barbarous tribes, having 
no connection or dependence upon each other, 
and Jacking even a national name. Among 
these tribes the Novgorodians, who occupied 
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the country lying immediately south and adja. 
cent to the Gulf of Finland, seem to have ac. 
quired prominence; and if tradition is to be 
credited, to have established a miniature repub- 
lic, and maintained a considerable and profitable 
commerce. This was mostly carried on through 
the Baltic, which brought them in conflict with 
the Scandinavian warriors—who are famous in 
the annals of Europe at that time—and they 
were rendered tributary to them. From this 
thralldom they seem to have extricated them. 
selves only by inviting their conquerors to come 
and rule over them; and in 862 three brothers, 
Ruric, Sinaf, and Truvor, established them. 
selves on the outskirts as protectors and gov- 
ernors of the tribe. The security which they 
afforded was very much like that vouchsafed by 
the vulture to the lamb; but the Novgorodi- 
ans submitted with less reluctance, as their 
commercial relations depended upon it, and in 
864 Ruric took peaceable possession of Noy- 
gorod, assumed the title of Grand Prince, and 
portioned out the cities among his companions 
in arms. From thenceforth that country be- 
came Russia, and from that germ sprang the 
mighty nation which to-day looms up with por- 
tentous power on the eastern horizon of Europe, 
and casts its shadow across the Pacific until it 
falls at our very feet in Alaska. 

The Russian sovereigns are fond of tracing 
their descent from this first ruler, who reigned 
fifteen years in Novgorod, and died in 879, 
leaving to his kinsman Oleg the regency, and 
the care of his son Igor, then only four years 
old. With what assurance they can claim this 
somewhat questionable distinction we shall be 
better able to judge as we proceed, while our 
wonder is likely to be excited as to the sort of 
satisfaction to be derived from it, even admitting 
its validity. 

Oleg distinguished himself for those qualities 
most calculated to excite admiration in the 
minds of a semi-barbaric people, and it fur- 
nishes a somewhat startling commentary upon 
our boasted civilization and refinement, that we 
continue to be most deeply interested in those 
characters which represent the attributes that 
we assume to abhor. 

Almost immediately upon his accession to 
power he set out to conquer Kief, and not caring 
to risk an open conflict with a people whose 
valor and power he seems to have respected, he 
had recourse to strategy. Leaving his army 
behind him, he descended the River Dnieper in 
disguise, accompanied by but a few armed men 
and the young Prince Igor. He landed at Kief 
and sent word to the princes who governed that 
city, Askhold and Dir, that some Varangian 
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merchants on their way to Greece, by order of 
the Prince of Novgorod, desired to see them as 
friends and men of the same race. In accord- 
ance with the simple habits of the times the 
two princes went out unsuspectingly to meet 
the supposed merchants, and were immediately 
surrounded and murdered by Oleg’s armed fol- 
lowers, who addressed them, saying, “You are 
neither princes or of princely birth, but I am a 
prince, and this is the son of Ruric.” By this 
means he obtained undisputed possession of 
Kief, and is said to have exclaimed, “Let Kief 
be the mother of all the Russian cities,” and 
he made it his capital, which distinction it con- 
tinued to hold for nearly three centuries. 

It is impossible to recount in detail the means 
by which Oleg succeeded in farther greatly 
enlarging the extent of his dominion; but he 
reigned nearly forty years, and displayed much 
bravery, sagacity, and insatiable energy, and laid 
the foundation of much of the present greatness 
of the empire. The manner of his death is per- 
haps worthy of notice. He is said to have had 
a favorite horse to which he was much attached, 
and the soothsayers predicted that it would be 
the cause of his death. At this he parted with 
it, and thought no more of it for several years. 
It occurred to him, finally, to inquire what had 
become of the animal, and he was informed that 
it had died some years before. Wishing to 
look upon its bones, that the prophecy might 
be completely refuted, he was conducted to 
where they lay, and setting his foot upon the 
skull, he remarked, “So this is the creature 
destined to be my death.” At the instant a 
deadly serpent, coiled within it, darted out and 
gave him a bite, from the effect of which he 
died. 

Igor then came to the throne, being nearly 
forty years of age, but his reign is not marked 
by any great events except an expedition against 
Greece, on which occasion he is said to have 
entered the Black Sea with ten thousand barks, 
each carrying forty men. The Russian army 
was at first opposed by no adequate force, and 
ravaged some of the provinces, exhibiting the 
utmost wantonness and cruelty; but in a final 
engagement they were utterly routed by the 
Greek fire, which was thrown in their midst, 
and Igor returned to his capital with but a 
small remnant of his army. 

This prince was afterward murdered by the 
Drevlians, in 944, whom he had exasperated by 
his exactions and cruelties. 

He left a son, Sviatoslaf, who was too young 
to assume the royal prerogatives, and the gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of his mother, Olga. 
Various stories are related of this regent, show- 








ing the means she took to revenge the death 
of her husband, by inviting the noblest men 
among the Drevlians to Kief, and there causing 
them to be tortured and put to death. She also 
invaded their country with an army, and reduced 
a portion of the province to a wilderness, and 
destroyed their villages. Their capital, Koros- 
ten, however, held out successfully for a time 
against her, and she was compelled to resort to 
strategy to overcome it. Its name signifies 
“wall of bark,” which may be taken to indicate 
that it was entirely built of wood, as were all 
the houses in Russia in this period. 

The regent finally sent a message to the in- 
habitants, informing them that she had suffi- 
ciently revenged the death of her husband, and 
that they had no more to fear from her, and at 
the same time declared she would be content 
if they would send her out three sparrows and 
a pigeon from every house. These the people 
immediately supplied. But the revengeful widow 
caused matches to be attached to them, which 
were then lighted, and the birds set at liberty, 
when they immediately flew back to their ac- 
customed haunts in the town, and set it on fire 
in as many places. The inhabitants escaped 
from the fire, only to fall by the sword of the 
besiegers, and nearly the whole population were 
massacred, only a few of the lowest orders 
being allowed to survive. 

Sviatoslaf, son of Igor, followed the track 
of his ancestors, and made incursions to the 
south, in which he was partially successful, . 
but was finally murdered by the Pitchenegans, 
and his skull, ornamented with a rim of gold, 
was preserved as a trophy, and used as a drink- 
ing vessel by some of their chiefs. At his death 
his realm was divided among his three sons, 
Yaropolk, Oleg, and Vladimir, the last being 
the son of a servant girl employed in the royal 
household, who afterward wrested the power 
from his brother, and made himself master of 
the whole. Yaropolk had betrothed a beautiful 
princess named Rogneda, and Vladimir resolved 
to seize her, as well as his brother’s throne. 
He accordingly sent an embassador to request 
the hand of the princess, who scornfully rejected 
him, saying, “I will never unboot the son of a 
slave,” referring both to the custom, which then 
prevailed, for brides to pull off the boots of 
their spouses on the wedding night, and to the 
fact of Viadimir’s mother having been a servant. 
The vigorous Russian, who seems to have ex- 
hibited more determination than courtesy in 
his wooing, thereupon marched into the prov- 
ince, and slew the father and brother of the 
princess, and compelled her to marry him. This 
ruler, who is generally called the great, seems 
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to have been wanting in almost every human 
feeling, and never scrupled to sacrifice those 
who had rendered him the most signal service, 
whenever he conceived that his selfish interests 
might thus be secured. The tool, of whom he 
made use to assassinate his brother, he elevated 
to great honor, and heaped all the dignities 
possible upon him, but only allowed him to 
enjoy them for three days, and then condemned 
him to death for the murder of his prince. 

To get rid of some troublesome men whom 
he feared, he organized them into an expedition 
to Greece, and then informed the emperor of 
their departure, and arranged for their capture 
and destruction. He married six wives, to 
whose twelve sons he afterward partitioned out 
his kingdom, and is said to have maintained no 
less than eight hundred concubines in different 
parts of his dominion. During his reign it be- 
came necessary for all men, who were so fortu- 
nate as to possess wives or sweethearts of more 
than ordinary attractions, to keep remarkably 
quiet about it if they desired to enjoy their 
company. He was, nevertheless, a sagacious 
and successful ruler, and brought all the revolt- 
ing tribes into subjection, and enlarged his king- 
dom by conquests from Poland and Lithuania. 
He finally turned his attention to religion, and 
after examining several of the different sects, 
determined to embrace the Greek faith, but 
disdained to be baptized in his own capital or 
by native priests. Only the parent Church 
could furnish bishops worthy to perform the 
ceremony for him, but to ask them to do so 
appeared to him to be beneath his dignity. He 
therefore resolved to besiege the city of Kher- 
son, and extort the service which he spurned 
to request. After much difficulty he finally suc- 
ceeded by strategy, and owing to the treachery 
of one of the inhabitants of the city, who may 
possibly have considered that Vladimir was in 
great danger of never becoming a Christian, 
and obtained the baptism according to his desire. 
Circumstances sttongly indicate that he sought 
to acquire a claim to the throne of the Greek 
empire by this maneuver, far more than to 
secure his title to an inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

He demanded Anna, the sister of the Greek 
emperor, in marriage, and she was delivered up 
to him, but by no means elated with her doubt- 
ful conquest. He then listened to catechetical 
lectures—it is not stated that he committed any 
“shorter catechism” to memory—restored to 
his brother-in-law the conquest he had made, 
and returned to his capital, taking only some 
Church books and consecrated relics. It is not 


stated whether his new wife accompanied him. | and degraded to the lowest degree of igno- 
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On his return, however, he manifested great 
zeal in overthrowing the idols which had been 
but lately the object of his adoration, and com. 
manded the people to repair, on a certain morp. 
ing, to the banks of the river to be baptized, 
This summons they obeyed joyfully, remarking, 
“If it be not good, the prince and the boyars 
would not submit to it.” This incident forcibly 
illustrates the submission which has almost 
universally distinguished the Russian charac. 
ter, and is quite astonishing when compared 
with the tenacity with which other nations have 
always adhered to their religious faith. 

Russian people may almost be said to be 
devoid of religion, at least of any religious sen- 
timent which accords with our conception of it; 
and persecutions on that account—with the ex. 
ception of an almost constant war upon the 
Jews, which is only partially attributable to re. 
ligious differences—are almost unknown among 
them. 

In the character of many of the sovereigns 
of this country we discover something almost 
paradoxical, and Vladimir is not an exception, 
Notwithstanding his self-indulgence and cruelty, 
he did much that is worthy of commendation, 
He caused public improvements to be made on 
a hitherto unparalleled scale, invited skilled 
architects and workmen from Greece, and en- 
dowed seminaries, in which the sons of princes 
and nobles were educated; and perhaps set 
the first example of compulsory attendance at 
schools, as these persons required frequently 
to be compelled to avail themselves of this ad- 
vantage. 

We have not dwelt particularly on the bloody 
features of his reign, as we do not wish this 
sketch to be simply a feast of horrors ; but it 
may surprise our readers to know that this 
prince, who was in some respects a second 
Solomon, who waded through the blood of his 
brothers to the throne, who massacred whole 
families of princes lest they should endanger 
his security, holds the rank of saint in the 
national calendar of Russia, and is recognized 
by its Church as on a par with the apostles. 

He died in 1015, after having raised Russia 
to the highest position it had ever achieved, it 
is said, of grief, at the revolt of one of his sons, 
and by one questionable act remitted the king- 
dom to strife and retrogression by its partition 
among seven of his sons. 

The subsequent history of Russia, until the 
time of Ivan III, with the exception of the 
reign of Yaroslaf, is a sad record of internal 
conflict, treachery, assassinat:ons, and Tartar 
invasions, by which the people were subjugated 
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rance and poverty. The one remarkable feature 
which is calculated to excite wonder is their 
constant and superstitious faith through all this 
time in the princes who were descended from 
Ruric, whom they continued to regard as the 
sole and rightful rulers of Russia, and to whom 
they were surprisingly loyal. 

Sviatopolk, son of Vladimir, sought and ob- 
tained an alliance with the Poles, through whose 
aid he succeeded in destroying all but one of 
his brothers ; and after having thus attained his 
object with them, he attempted to rid himself 
of their troublesome company by a general mas- 
sacre of those in his service. From earliest 
times the Poles seem to have evinced a strong 
disposition to take part in Russian affairs, and 
several times were made to suffer the consc- 
quences of this propensity in a terrible manner, 
and have since, as we know, experienced com- 
plete extinction as a nation. Sviatopolk was 
finally overthrown by his brother Yaroslaf, who 
is called the Wise, because he was one of the 
first great legislators of the empire, and did much 
to encourage schools and the advancement of 
education. He caused the Bible to be trans- 
lated into Slavonian, and with his own hand is 
said to have transcribed several copies of it. 
History applauds his enlightened protection of 
some women of Suzdal, who were accused of 
sorcery, and were about to be executed by the 
superstitious populace as the cause of a famine, 
which they attributed to them. He seems to 
have been free from the superstitions that were 
common in his time, and to have been governed 
by a singularly pure and intelligent mind. 

It is to be regretted that a like good sense 
did not control the actions of our early rulers 
during the Salem witchcraft excitement; but, 
disagreeable as the reflection may be, we are 
compelled to admit that our civilization—of that 
date—suffers by comparison with this semi-bar- 
barous prince who ruled centuries prior to that 
time. 

This prince restored to the Novgorodians 
their ancient liberties, and allowed them to 
recreate their republic, the existence of which, 
as a part of an otherwise absolute government, 
is a phenomenon of singular interest, and can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that 
its people were much in advance of the rest of 
the nation in intelligence and wealth. It was 
by their help that Yaroslaf attained his power, 
and secured that importance which enabled him 
afterward to control the other princes of the 
empire, and their exceptional liberties may have 
been due to a previous bargain. 

However that may be, it does not detract 
from the interest which centers in this sturdy 





little republic, which, thrice at least, stretched 
forth a vigorous hand to rescue the empire from 
falling in pieces, and gave a united Russia to 
two of its mdst conspicuous early sovereigns, 
Vladimir and Yaroslaf. It constituted an inde- 
pendent State, and acknowledged but slight 
allegiance to the Grand Prince, and refused its 
tribute to the General Government, except as a 
free-will offering. Every citizen, without dis- 
tinction, was permitted to vote; and they were 
called together to exercise this important func- 
tion and to deliberate upon public affairs by a 
bell—only less famous than old Roland, whose 
voice summoned the inhabitants of Ghent— 
called Vetchevoy. 

At the death of Yaroslaf, which occurred 
about 1054, began what may be called the dark 
era for Russia, when, what with the conflicts 
among the petty princes, of whom at one time 
there were no less than seventy, all ruling, and 
the inundation of the country by the. Tartar 
hordes, which their divided condition rendered 
them powerless to repel, the nation was sunk 
to the lowest stage of imaginable misery. 

The tyranny of this period is described as so 
horrible as to render legitimate all means of 
escaping from it; crime lost its shame and 
punishment its infamy. All the motives of 
honor and self-respect were forgotten; fear 
alone controlled, from the highest to the lowest. 
It was the age of brute force, unmitigated by 
any notions of chivalry; when might made 
right, or at least alone secured respect. 

We can not dwell upon this period, or do 
more than mention the names of those through 
whom the succession was handed down—Isias- 
laf, Sviatopolk, Vladimir, Monomachus, the last 
of whom alone is worthy of special notice. 
This prince possessed a rare and enviable mind 
and disposition, and is the one light of this 
dark period. He appears to have been unselfish 
and high-minded, and to have labored solely for 
the good of his country; and some of his max- 
ims which he left for his children may be studied 
with benefit by our own. 

“My dear children,” said he, “praise God, 
love men; for it is neither fasting, solitude, nor 
monastic vows that can give you eternal life; it 
is beneficence alone.” 

“Be fathers to the orphan; be yourselves 
judges for the widow. Never did I abandon 
the poor or widow to oppression. Put no one 
to death, for nothing is more sacred than the 
life and soul of a Christian.” 

“ Bear in mind that a man ought always to be 
employed.” 

One of these, however, which perhaps con- 
tains the concentrated wisdom of them all, will 
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hardly suit some of the reformers of our day. 
“ Love'your wives,” said Monomachus, “ but do 
not suffer them to have any power over you.” 

The history of the contentions of the different 
princes who now made Russia a very Aceldama, 
is too complicated to admit of being treated of 
in such an article as this; suffice it to say that 
they were mostly direct descendants of Ruric, 
and nearly all were equally contemptible. From 
1125 to 1462 Russia was but a seething caldron 
of disturbed elements, on which it would be 
unprofitable to dwell; but at the end of that 
time Ivan III ascended the throne of Moscow, 
At this time it was only the head of one of the 
many principalities into which Russia was di- 
vided, but was perhaps the most powerful of 
them; and this prince, although he was person- 
ally a coward, possessed in a remarkable degree 
the art of diplomacy, and succeeded, by his tact 
in managing other men, in pitting his chief ene- 
mies against each other, while he crushed his 
lesser foes with the most relentless severity. 

He began and carried out successfully a sys- 
tem of centralization, which gradually absorbed 
the lesser principalities, and gathering strength 
was able finally to overcome the Novgorodians, 
and bring nearly the whole of Russia under his 
sway. 

He was one of the first of the sovereigns of 
this country—for which it has since become dis- 
tinguished—to order his government in pursu- 
ance of a settled policy, which should be slow 
in its movements, insidious to a degree amount- 
ing to perfidy, circumspect even to cowardice, 
but cruel and relentless as death, and invariable. 
He died in 1505, having conquered Russia 
within and liberated her from foes without, and 
reigned over forty years, but left the nation in 
abject slavery to itself, which Vassili, his son, 
continued and increased. 

At his death in 1533 began the reign of Ivan 
IV, justly called the Terrible. Then com- 
menced one of the most horrible dramas re- 
corded in the annals of any nation. Ivan I1V 
was but three years old when his father died, 
and his mother, Helena, a woman of corrupt 
character, and her paramours, governed the em- 
pire. The nobles were greatly incensed by her 
assumption of the authority in the State, but 
she used the weapons of despotism against 
them successfully for four years, imprisoning the 
uncles of the young prince in horrible dungeons, 
where they suffered a lingering death. Toward 
others she was still more merciless, and the 
tortures of the rack, the block, and poison, si- 
lenced the most daring of her opponents. At 


length secret retribution came upon her, and. 


she died suddenly by poison. The nobles then 
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seized upon the guardianship of the same des- 
potism, only to continue it toward other objects ; 
they ravaged the empire, pillaged the public 
treasury, degraded and harassed the young 
prince nearly to distraction. He grew up in 
the midst of the most unrestrained licentious. 
ness, and surrounded with terrifying examples 
of the ferocity and hatred of his nobles. They 
surprised him at dead of night to drag off his 
most faithful attendants to be cruelly murdered, 
and the bestowal of his friendship upon any 
one was sufficient to rouse the indignation of 
the nobles against the favorite to such an ex- 
tent as to endanger his life. By such means 
the boy’s mind was alternately filled with terror 
and hatred; and when a new Tartar invasion 
awakened the slumbering patriotism of some 
of the nobles, and gave the young prince a 
moment of dignity and power, he hastened to 
avenge himself upon his persecutors. 

He was then only thirteen when he assembled 
his boyars and informed them that he would 
no longer submit to their insolent interference, 
“T ought to punish you all,” said he, “but I 
will only let my anger fall on Andrew Shuiski, 
who is the worst among you. 
throw him to my dogs. They have a right to 
the repast.” <A pack of ferocious hounds, which 
Ivan took great pleasure in rearing, were brought 
under the window and irritated by every possi- 
ble means; and then, when they were suff- 
ciently enraged, Andrew Shuiski was thrown in 
among them, and was quickly torn in shreds 
and devoured. 

The young prince then surrendered himself 
to the guidance of some of his kinsmen, who 
encouraged him in all manner of cruelty, and 
taught him to consider himself master only 
when he was torturing their enemies, They 
made use of his youthful hand to massacre 
their opponents and procure the torture ofall 
who suffered their displeasure, and compelled 
him to witness these inhumanities. They ap- 
plauded and encouraged him in riding down 
feeble old women and helpless children in the 
streets of Moscow, and cultivated his barbarity 
by tormenting animals, and helping him to 
amuse himself by dropping tame ones from the 
summit of his palace to be devoured by fero- 
cious ones below. With such excesses as these 
it is not surprising that he drove his people to 
revolt, and at the end of three years he was 
awakened one morning surrounded by the flames 
of a terrible conflagration and the wild clamors 
of a surging mob. 

The terror which he had experienced in his 
infancy had been transferred to the whole of his 
people, and now it came rolling and thundering 
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back upon him, accompanied by the crackling 
of flames and the hoarse cries of an avenging 
populace, who had already caught and torn his 
leaders in pieces. Overcome by this violent 
demonstration, he yielded himself to able and 
prudent direction ; and influenced by his young 
and virtuous bride, Anastasia, they succeeded 
in giving Russia thirteen years of unexpected 
prosperity and peace. At the end of this time 
the death of Anastasia, and other causes, com- 
bined to unloose the tiger, which had only been 
lying dormant as it appeared, and this time it 
proke forth more terrible than before. 

It is scarcely possible to account for his ex- 
cesses on any other supposition than that he 
was crazed. In 1560 the terrors of his child- 
hood seemed to awake in his mind like a hideous 
phantom, and from thenceforth he was appar- 
ently a raving madman for the twenty-six years 
that followed. Driven by his imagined danger, 
he resolved to quit his throne, and retire to the 
fortress of Alexandrovsky, which was encom- 
passed with a gloomy forest. The nobles and 
people then vied with each other in offering him 
evidence of their servility. They informed him 
that he had over them an unlimited right to 
inflict punishment at his pleasure, but that the 
State could not exist without a master; that he 
was their God-given sovereign, the head of the 
Church, the only one who could save millions 
of souls from eternal perdition. And they im- 
plored him to return to the throne. The fawn- 
ing multitude obtained their request, and he 
returned, but only the ghost of his former self, 


and at sight of him his people were beyond. 


measure astonished. 

Only a month had elapsed, yet his form had 
so changed as scarcely to be recognized. He 
left them in the vigor of manhood; he returned 
as an emaciated old man. His head, which had 
been shaded with a thick covering of hair, was 
become bald, and of his ample beard only a few 
scattering hairs remained to disfigure his face. 
His eyes were dull, and his features, were 
marked by a ravenous ferocity. His tortured 
imagination led him to conceive that the most 
absurd and dreadful conspiracies were being 
formed against him, and no place seemed to 
offer a safe refuge for a soul thus harassed by 
its own gnawing fear. He sunk into the most 
abject cowardice where bravery was demanded, 
and would have made him victorious, and only 
retained the energy to torture those who were 
wholly in his power. He surrounded himself 
with a guard of six thousand select men from 
the very lowest class, ready to massacre all the 
nobles whom he might suspect of the slighiest 
desire to interfere with his designs, and in the 





depths of Winter he transferred to this guard 
the estates of twelve thousand of the princes 
nearest his capital, whom he drove out of their 
homes and rightful possessions. 

He thus enlisted the most ignorant and des- 
picable men in his service, and conferred no- 
bility and eminence upon those who were only 
too ready to execute his most inhuman decrees, 
if thereby they might accumulate riches. To 
recount all the horrors which Russia suffered 
under this monster would be neither profitable 
nor entertaining. In Novgorod, whose people 
had offended him by their independence, he 
raged for six weeks like an enraged tiger. Hav- 
ing collected a large number of the people to- 
gether in a vast inclosure, he butchered them 
with his own hand until his strength failed to 
second his fury, and then gave up the remainder 
to his dogs, to wild beasts, and to the open ice 
of the Volkof, in which the poor wretches were, 
fox weeks, daily ingulfed by hundreds. Sixty 
thousand persons are said to have been sacri- 
ficed, on this occasion, to his insatiable frenzy. 

Similar scenes were enacted in other places, 
and in Moscow he caused five hundred of the 
most illustrious nobles to be boiled in cal- 
drons, roasted on red-hot brasiers, spitted on 
lances, and slashed to pieces by the knives of 
his dastardly followers. He spared neither age 
nor sex, and women were hung over their own 
doors, and their husbands compelled to pass 
out and in under them, until they rotted and 
dropped in pieces. Persons were fastened dead 
to the places which they had occupied at the 
domestic table, and their husbands, wives, or 
children compelled to sit for days in company 
with the loved but lifeless form. He even went 
farther, and compelled individuals to become 
the executioners of those whom they loved best, 
until the mind sickens of the demoniacal car- 
nival, and turns for relief to less revolting 
scenes. It was during the milder period of his 
reign that the first printing-press was estab- 
lished in Russia, and the national code of laws 
was amended and greatly improved. 

After having married seven wives, he sought 
an eighth from the court of Elizabeth, of En- 
gland, and, strange as it may appear, a young 
lady was found anxious to secure the honor. 
Mary Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Hunt- 
ington, offered herself for inspection to the 
Czar’s embassadors. Before the match was 
concluded, however, she took fright, and begged 
Elizabeth to spare her the perilous distinction. 
This detestable ruler finally destroyed his eldest 
son, and the only hope of his race, with his own 
hand, and expired himself shortly after, in the 
year 1584, tortured by the same phantasms 
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which had rendered his life demoniacal, and 
giving directions for the infliction of new tor- 
ments. 

It is difficult properly to apportion our feel- 
ings of pity and contempt for his subjects, who 
received all his cruelties with submission, nay, 
even with adoration, as they reverenced and 
worshiped him as God, with whom, in their 
estimation, he was identified and equal. 

His son Feodor, who succeeded him, was so 
incompetent that the government fell into the 
hands of his brother-in-law, Boris Godunof, the 
descendant of a Tartar, and the most daring 
and unscrupulous among those who contended 
for the mastery. This man, acting as prime 
minister for Feodor, aspired to the crown, but 
concealed his ambition under a cloak of piety 
and zeal for the country. Between him, and the 
accomplishment of his desire, there stood but 
one hinderance—a younger brother of Feodor’s, 
Dmitri, and him he assassinated. With him ex- 
pired the last of the ancient race of Ruric, and 
the perfidious usurper attained complete ascend- 
ency. It was this ruler who converted Russia 
into a nation of serfs, and bound the peasantry 
to the soil, from which bondage they were lib- 
erated in 1861, at the time that our own nation 
was entering upon that mighty convulsion which 
struck the shackles from nearly four million 
slaves. 

Here begins, properly, the second period of 
Russian history. Although Peter I did not 
come to the throne until more than a century 
later, he was the first illustrious monarch of 
the house of Romanof, and with its rise we 
shall begin the annals of that later period which 
is yet unfinished, and of which the end may 
not be predicted. But never before has the 
population of the country been so numerous, 
the territory so extensive, the part which Russia 
is sustaining in the affairs of the world so im- 
portant; and its story attains, in consequence, 
an interest and value scarcely second to that 
of any foreign nation. 





ZAMEACA. 
A STORY OF SAN DOMINGO ROMANCE. 


N the west bank of the beautiful River 

'y Ozama, and just at its junction with the 
sea, lies the now somewhat antiquated 

and sadly dilapidated city of San Domingo. 
Seen from a distance, on the ocean side, with 
its ancient walls and bastions, its gray towers, 
vine-covered ruins, and antique dwellings, taken 
especially in connection with its clusters of 
cocoa-nut, banana, and palm, this old city pre- 











sents a decidedly picturesque and romantic ap- 
pearance. Upon a nearer approach, however, 
and a personal survey, San Domingo will be 
found to be simply a faded, dilapidated, old 
Spanish city. Laid out and, for the most part, 
built in the days of Columbus and his imme. 
diate successors, it possesses, even at the pres. 
ent day, quite all the peculiarities of that remote 
period, and partakes, on the other hand, of the 
mildew and decay now every-where manifest 
throughout that blasted and ruined land. 

This old city of San Domingo, at one time, 
perhaps, the most famous and considerable city 
of Spanish America, is associated with many 
of the most important and thrilling events of 
American history. It was on the bosom of 
these waters that once actually floated the ves- 
sels of Christopher Columbus. From here jt 
was that sailed many of those expeditions that 
gave to the crown of Spain the dominion of 
continents and empires. It was from here that 
that zealous and invincible spirit, Alonzo de 
Ojeda, carried on his marvelous career of ex- 
ploration, adventure, and discovery. It was 
from this city that Francisco Pizarro, the con- 
queror of Peru, embarked upon his most haz- 
ardous and romantic expeditions. From here, 
also, Hernando Cortez, the conqueror of the 
vast empire of the Montezumas, was wont to 
sally forth. In fine, it was from this port that 
the majority of the indomitable spirits of that 
age of maritime enterprise set forth upon their 
perilous voyages ; or to this that they returned 
to rest from a long career of suffering, sacrifice, 
and disappointment. Truly, with what a mem- 
orable and thrilling past—with what activity 
and romance—with what startling deeds, daring 
achievement, and adventurous exploits—with 
what ambitious dreams, what disappointed hopes 
this storied old city is associated ! 

But, meantime, not to the Castilian alone, by 
any means, has the romantic history of this 
famed locality been confined. Long before the 
rapacious Spaniard had set foot on these shores, 
or invaded these aboriginal wilds, there dwelt 
upon the shores of this same stream a quiet, 
happy, harmless people known as the Ozamas. 
Thoughtless of all save their own immediate 
necessities, this people lived in a state of bliss- 
ful, paradisaical simplicity and unconcern. In 
the solitude of their sacred palm groves they 
performed their religious ceremonies. Supplied 
by a bountiful nature with all the means of sub- 
sistence, they knew little of the temptations of 
either the prizes or allurements of so-called 
civilization. 

At the time of the opening of this narrative 
the Ozamas were governed by a maiden chief, 
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ep eiitanyseneermnee 
or cacique, Zameaca by name, which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies spirit-woven. Never were 
these peaceable, inoffensive Ozamas happier 
than when under the gentle sway of the mild 
and lovely Zameaca. Their days rolled by with- 
out a ripple to break upon their placid current. 
The quiet river, coursing in front of their frail 
habitations, charming beyond description with 
its overhanging trees, and fringes of wild flow- 
ers, but fittingly reflected their own quiet and 
untroubled mode of life. 

In another part of this island was a Spanish 
settlement and town, known as Isabella. Made 
up, as was its population, of men of all classes, 
and, for the most part, of the very worst 
classes—men broken in fortune, unprincipled 
adventurers, desperadoes, outlaws, freebooters, 
vagabonds—this community, very naturally, was 
the scene of continued broils, turbulence, riot, 
and bloodshed. Among others who, by their 
personal encounters, had incurred the severest 
penalties of the law, was a certain young Ara- 
gonese named Miguel Dias. Having danger- 
ously wounded a comrade in a brawl, he sought 
safety in flight. Wandering about in the forests, 
over mountains and plains, Dias finally came in 
sight of the ocean, and of an Indian village at 
the mouth of the River Ozama. Travel-worn 
and exhausted, the fugitive signified to the in- 
habitants, not a little alarmed, at first, at this 
sudden appearance among them of a European, 
that he came to them as a friend, and solicited 
their confidence and hospitality. His overtures 
were accepted, and a cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to the homeless wanderer. 

Now it so happened that this young Castilian 
was personally quite attractive. He had engag- 
ing features, an erect form, a martial bearing— 
all calculated to win admiration and inspire ap- 
plause. Under the circumstances it is not at 
all surprising that he soon found peculiar favor in 
the eyes of the fair young queen. The manly 
Spaniard, so far superior, in attractions and 
attainments, to her own uncultured subjects, 
first enkindled the admiration, and then, in due 
time, the fervent love of this most amiable chief. 
Meantime, rude soldier though he was, Dias 
proved to be by no means insensible to the 
charms of a true woman, or incapable of the 
softer passions of the lover. In the most hon- 





orable manner he reciprocated the affection, | 
and gave back his own heart’s warm impulses 

for the tender tribute of the Indian queen. Dias | 
proved a faithful and affectionate husband. On 
the other hand, never was there a more devoted 
wife than Zameaca—attesting the completeness 
of her surrender to her husband by abandoning 
the religion of her ancestors, and being bap- | 
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tized into the Christian faith. Long and hap- 
pily this Spanish outlaw, and his peerless In- 
dian bride, presided over the fortunes of the mild- 
mannered natives upon the banks of the Ozama. 

But not always was this sunshine to continue. 
Was there ever love without a tragedy? Never, 
it is likely, without all the essential elements, 
and hence the awful possibility, of one. As 
the years rolled away a sense of isolation and 
uneasiness began to steal over the mind of 
Dias, leading him, not unnaturally, to pine for 
the society of his countrymen and the associa- 
tions of his native land. The vigilant eye of 
love quickly detected this unrest, and the un- 
erring instinct of woman as speedily and surely 
divined its cause. With the natural ingenuity 
of her sex, the queen at once set to work to 
provide against the possible calamity of losing 
the object of her affections. She would invite 
the Spaniards—yes, for the sake of reconciling 
her husband to his present lot, she would invite 
his countrymen to come and take up their abode 
in her own dominions. Poor woman! could 
she but have seen the end from the beginning! 
But she could not. 

Knowing well that gold was the treasure 
sought after by the stranger, and consequently 
hoping that in this way she held the talisman 
that would dissipate the danger by which she 
was threatened, Zameaca told Dias that not far 
away there was an abundance of that shining 
ore so eagerly coveted by his countrymen, and 
that if it was his wish she would indicate to 
him the locality of the same, that he might 
induce his people to come and settle in her 
dominions, and thes become his neighbors. 
Dias, it needs hardly be said, was overjoyed at 
this announcement. Assured that the tidings 
of this gold discovery would secure for him not 
only toleration, but pardon and consideration 
in the settlement, he took a hasty but affection- 
ate leave of his wife, and at once set out for the 
town, some sixty leagues away. 

He was not mistaken. The welcome tidings 
which he brought, and the years which had 
elapsed since his offense, secured him exemp- 
tion from punishment, while measures were 
promptly inaugurated to verify the truth of his 
statements. An armed force was immediately 
organized, which, with Dias at its head, pro- 
ceeded, with all possible speed, across the in- 
tervening country—now passing through defiles 
in mountain ranges, now traversing charming 
savannas rank with their tropical vegetation, 
and now again wandering through the pathless 
wilds and unbroken solitude of primeval woods. 

At last the adventurers reached the Ozama, 
and the stream of which Dias had told them. 
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The sands in this stream were straightway ex- 
amined, and, to their unbounded delight, signs 
of an abundance of gold were not wanting. 
Dias, in the mean time, had hastened to the 
arms of his wife to assure her anxious, waiting 
mind by reporting to her the great satisfaction 
and zeal evinced on the part of the strangers. 

Hardly, however, had the Spaniards com- 
menced operations in this new country ere it 
became but too apparent that their presence 
was destined to work evil, and only evil, among 
the natives. Their haughty manners, their as- 
sumption of authority, but more especially their 
rapacity, licentiousness, and cruelty soon com- 
pletely alienated the native population, and ex- 
cited, on the part of the latter, an aversion 
toward the Spaniards that in the end came to 
be but little less than implacable. Hospitable 
at first—not only cordially greeting the foreign- 
ers upon their arrival, but cheerfully rendering 
them every service in their power—as the natu- 
ral result of repeated acts of injustice, inso- 
lence, and cruelty, the natives finally became 
morose and sullen—refusing any longer will- 
ingly to comply with their wishes or to co-op- 
erate with them in their undertakings. 

It was about this time Columbus, who had 
hitherto established his head-quarters at Isa- 
- bella, directed the building, at the mouth of the 
Ozama, of a town and sea-port. The eastern 
bank of the river was first selected as the site 
of the future city, and a fortress was actually 
built there, known as New Isabella. Soon 
after, however, this situation was abandoned, 
and the contemplated city was transferred to 
the west bank, where it now stands, and re- 
ceived its present name—San Domingo. The 
pure air, the fertility of the southern coast, 
taken especially in connection with the discov- 
ery of the gold mines near by, were, undoubt- 
edly, the motives that led to the founding of 
this city, and which, withal, eventually confirmed 
Columbus in his long-cherished purpose to 
abandon Isabella as the seat of empire on the 
island, and establish his capital at this rival 
city springing up at the mouth of the Ozama—a 
city destined, in the near future, to become the 
theater of the most memorable occurrences, 
and the starting-point of some of the most 
thrilling maritime adventures the world has 
ever known. 

Meantime the rapidly in-pouring wealth, and 
the consequently rapid growth of this city in 
population and importance—a growth which not 
even an iniquitous civil administration, and the 
constant disorder inflicted by arrogant govern- 
ors and. embittered political factions, could 
wholly arrest, rendered the assistance or the 





as 
services of some servile population extremely 
desirable. The colony being composed mainly 
of men unused to manual labor or to industri. 
ous habits, and whose sole aim was as rapidly 
as possible to amass a fortune from the golden 
Indies, the latter did not hesitate at length to 
resort to the most outrageous extortion and 
tyrannical measures to secure the involuntary 
servitude of this aboriginal people. 

Our hero, Miguel Dias, early occupied posi- 
tions of honor and of influence in this new 
community. Appointed the first alcalde of the 
new-born city, he subsequently, until the end 
of his life, held offices of trust and of high 
responsibility with credit to himself and satis. 
faction to his superiors. And yet in total dis- 
regard of the wishes—in open defiance of the 
earnest protests, expostulations, and entreaties 
of his honored wife, the most shameless and 
cruel acts of oppression were systematically 
and constantly practiced upon this helpless, 
downtrodden people. 

The services that, in the beginning, Zameaca 
had cheerfully volunteered that the strangers, 
without embarrassment or delay, might erect 
for their comfort and accommodation suitable 
structures, were now sternly exacted—were 
wrung from her subjects with a relentless—with 
an iron hand. Resistance to these exactions, 
however stubborn, proved unavailing. On those 
who would yield were riveted the chains of 
lasting slavery, while the remainder were hunted 
to the mountains, burned alive in the caves to 
which they had fled for refuge, or slain in cold 
blood. 

Zameaca looked upon these woes of her peo- 
ple, and saw that they were doomed—doomed, 
alas, through whose agency? Though clinging 
ever with all the passionate tenderness of the 
true woman to her husband and family, this 
unhappy queen could not yet effectually resist 
the conviction that all this terrible blight had 
come upon the happiness of her people as the 
result of her untimely association with Miguel 
Dias. It is true this association had been the 
means of affording her many moments not only 
of unalloyed, but of innocent joy. But, alas! 
her felicity had been purchased at the expense 
of the freedom and the welfare of her kindred. 
For this seeming unfaithfulness she could never 
forgive herself. From month to month, as time 
rolled on, she continued more and more to 
brood over the calamities of her people, until 
at length, unable any longer, as it would seem, 
to bear the burden of self-reproach weighing 
upon her, the poor, broken-hearted queen, tear- 
ing herself from husband, home, “ sweet-lipped 
babe,” and all, suddenly disappeared, and was 
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never seen or heard of more. The most dili- 
gent and protracted search was made for her; 
but no trace whatever, of either the place or 
manner of her death, ever came to light to clear 
the mystery of the sad fate of the unhappy 
ZamEACA, the last Queen of the Ozamas. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE BIBLE. 





the Bible, and strangely enough its foes 
have often béen they of its own household. 
In the time of Christ those best acquainted 
with the letter of Scripture were those who 
most frequently misconstrued its spirit, and 
thus it has often been since the completion of 
the canon. The scribes searched the Script- 
ures, believing that they found in them the 
principles of a higher life, and yet they failed 
to see the central truth contained in the writ- 
ings which they scrutinized; namely, that they 
testified of Christ. And the scribes of modern 
days have too often busied themselves with the 
antiquarian, geographical, or scientific ques- 
tions raised by the contents of the Bible, and 
have failed to hear in its utterances the voice 
of their Heavenly Father. Thus religious peo- 
ple in particular need a special caution against 
a careless and unintelligent handling of this 
torch of truth, lest they scorch or consume 
themselves with what was intended only to 
enlighten. 

Minds that are formal or skeptical abuse all 
God’s spiritual gifts; and from such the Bible 
can never receive impartial treatment. God’s 
truth opens itself only to the sincere soul. We 
must charge much of the abuse of the Script- 
ures upon the perversity of men’s hearts, not 
upon any difficulties inherent in the Scriptures 
themselves. The pure light apparently changes 
its cotor to the jaundiced vision, and in the 
spiritual sphere the principle ever asserts itself, 
“To the froward thou wilt shew thyself fro- 
ward.” 

Yet there are certain landmarks of thought 
which ought to be regarded by us all if we 
would safely navigate the channels where the 
currents of truth and error contend for the 
mastery. It may assist us in the right use of 
the Bible, and warn us to avoid its abuse, if we 
reflect upon the following simple but important 
propositions : 

I. The Scriptures are many books but one 
Bible. One of the significant marks of God’s 
works is unity in diversity. In the hemisphere 
of moral truth each orb of light moves along 
its ordained path without clashing or confusion, 


Fe books have been treated so unfairly as 














having a beauty all its own. The Divine Father 
does not speak to a human mind in the same 
terms in every stage of its growth. Amid the 
endless changes and developments of humanity 
God adapted his revelation to the needs of the 
souls that he had made. He spoke in history. 
He bade the messenger of truth point back to 
the first speck of time, when worlds of beauty 
emerged from dark confusion at the Divine 
behest. He expounded and enforced the moral 
law, by writing its more prominent characters 
on the tables of stone. His nature was revealed 
now by the smile with which he looked on good 
rulers, and now by the anger which he uttered 
forth against the evil. Sometimes it was in the 
rebuke administered to a sinning monarch, and 
sometimes in the rebuke administered to a sin- 
ning people, that his mind was declared. Or 
again, it was in the struggle between good and 
evil, the mixture of piety and passion in some 
striving mortal, or in the upward sighing of a 
holy psalm, that the cadences of “the still small 
voice” fell on the listening spirit. And last, 
and chief of all, it was through the life and 
written biographies of Jesus Christ that God 
revealed his mind—a revelation which was 
authoritatively explained by inspired apostles. 
“Holy men spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Nor is the diversity of Holy Scripture the 
only singular feature about it. We can not fail 
to perceive the chain of unity which binds its 
separate parts together. When we circulate 
different portions, or separate the books accord- 
ing to their respective characteristics, we feel 
that they are but limbs of one body. We could 
make few more serious errors about the Bible 
than to suppose that this remarkable unity be- 
tween its very various and varied volumes is 
merely accidental. The law of continuity ob- 
tains here with conspicuous force, and all the 
history and revelation cohere to a remarkable 
degree. The pious Jews who settled the canon 
of the Old Testament, who drew a very sharp 
line between the “holy writings” and those 
which they deemed did not merit this epithet, 
were doubtless guided in their important work 
by a spiritual instinct and insight. And the 
gradual accretion and collation of the books of 
the New Testament in the early Church took 
place on the same principle. It was not by the 
exercise of pure reason, or through the action 
of logical or forensic inquiry, that the canon of 
the Bible was formed. We must be blind in- 
deed to spiritual facts, if we do not see that a 
gracious Providence watched over and guided 
the formative process. If we may trust spiritua 
intuitions on such a subject, they. assurediy 
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testify that the collected volumes, which we call 
“The Bible,” form one indivisible revelation. 
The temple of truth is one, though aisle and 
transept, tower and spire, roof and arch may 
be the work of different hands. 

II. These books were written by inspired 
men. The apostles claimed to speak on relig- 
ious matters with an authority not their own, 
and the prophets confronted their fellow-men 
with a “thus saith the Lord!” And what these 
claimed belonged more or less to all the writers. 
In order to produce these books they received 
a special power from the Holy Spirit sufficient 
for the purpose which God had in view. It 
conduces to clearness of thought if we speak 
of the men as being inspired rather than the 
books. For in certain departments of their 
work they needed no supernatural help. If 
they were relating the history of their own time, 
or recording facts stored up in some public 
chronicle relating to past times, they needed in 
most cases only the honesty, the accuracy, and 
the skill of ordinary writers; and it would be 
only a confusion of terms to call this part of 
their power by the name of inspiration. It may 
be objected that it is very dangerous to distin- 
guish between what is natural and what super- 
natural, what human and what Divine. To 
which our only reply is, that it is much more 
dangerous, and much less honest, to hide away 
our difficulties in ambiguous language. To claim 
for a genealogy or a long list of Hebrew names 
the same authority as for the Sermon on the 
Mount, or as for one of the Epistles, is a prac- 
tice so dangerous that it has led to an increase 
of skepticism of a most serious character. 

The term inspiration is used in such a loose, 
undefined manner that it is necessary to re- 
member that its only legitimate meaning in 
theological science is that supernatural help 
breathed into the sacred writers by God’s Spirit 
to enable them to convey revealed truth to the 
minds of their fellow-men. How far removed 
such inspiration must ever be from the intensest 
outbreathing of the poet, or the most impassioned 
utterances of the orator, it is not hard to feel, 
though it may be difficult to define. Milton 
possessed the genius of sublimity, Dante could 
fathom all the depths of sorrow, Homer could 
chant in measured song the doubtful praises of 
military heroism, and Shakspeare could draw 
the subtile lines which rounded off the varied 
characters that peopled the world of his imag- 
ination; but none of these men were possessed 
of inspiration. No line of theirs has gone home 
as a Divine message to the conscience wounded 
with sin; nor have their words ever lightened 





the heavy sorrows which hang round the pil- 


grim as he passes out into the untraveled night 
of another world. We do the Bible wrong, 
grievous wrong, when we place it on a level 
even with the most exalted of human books: 
and we wrong and rob ourselves of our most 
precious heritage when we fail to see the linea- 
ments of our Father’s face in its pages, and 
hear the under-tone of his loving voice in its 
precious words. 

IJI. The Bible contains a supernatural reve. 
lation of Divine and infallible truth. The reve. 
lation is supernatural because it is given by 
direct and special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and is the result of a movement of the Spirit 
unlike any other in the region of mental activity, 
The truth is divine because it communicates 
the mind of God and his will concerning man; 
and it is infallible because coming from God it 
must be true as its source, and may therefore 
be relied upon with the utmost confidence, How 
to distinguish this truth from the setting in 
which it is evidently and wisely placed; how, 
in other words, to separate the Divine truth 
from the human medium through which it is 
necessarily conveyed—this is part of the great 
business of the spiritual life, and will not be 
accomplished without much thought and prayer, 
for the subject is beset with difficulties. 

If men would remember that the Bible is not 
a guide about every conceivable subject, they 
would not only save themselves from a world 
of perplexity, but also take away many of the 
plausible excuses which are urged on behalf of 
a shallow skepticism. We do not consult a 
treatise on chemistry for information about 
botany, or a code of laws for hints on practical 
surgery. Nor should we have recourse to the 
Bible in order to learn the age of the earth’s 
crust, or to seek directions in reference to polit- 
ical government, or to read minute maxims and 
precepts about all the details of our daily duty. 
Whitefield used to open the Bibie at hazard, 
taking the first text on which his eye lighted 
as an indication of the Divine will in the sea- 
sons of his perplexity. It was a childish and 
superstitious way in which to use the sacred 
Scriptures, and it may be hoped that religious 
men have now a more intelligent understanding 
of the great ends of the Bible. This wonderful 
book, though dealing necessarily with many ex- 
traneous subjects, and interweaving its truth 
with history, biography, and with references to 
Eastern customs, manners, and imagery, con- 
tains the words of eternal life. 

That which specially and primarily concerns 
us is the Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
As the Old Testament was God’s message to 
the Jewish people, so the New is the Evangel 
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to Christendom. We must work our way back- 
ward from the New to the Old, accepting the 
later revelation as especially addressed to our- 
selves, and then looking at the former in its 
purer and brighter light. The revelation will 
then come out as distinctly to view as when 
invisible ink is warmed by heat, and we shall 
discern divine characters written on what at 
first appeared to us to be only a common piece 
of Jewish history. We shall not think that the 
Book of Genesis contains a scientific descrip- 
tion of the various ages through which the earth 
has passed; yet its narrative of the creation 
will be none the less divine. We shall not 
imagine that the political arrangements of the 
Jewish people three thousand years ago are 
applicable to our own time and country; yet we 
shall discern God’s rule among that remarkable 
people. We shall not admire David’s bitter 
imprecations on his enemies; yet we shall de- 
tect a heaven-born element in the quivering of 
that passion by which he denounced the enemies 
of the Lord. And without mistaking the some- 
times false and momentary conclusions of the 
writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes for the direct 
teachings of the Divine Spirit, we shall regard 
them as the way-marks by which God was lead- 
ing a sorrowful soul through the tangled per- 
plexities of life to the grand certitude of revealed 
truth. Each page of Scripture will bestow 
divine light upon us, even while we confess 
that one star differeth from another in glory. 
IV. The great end of the Bible is to lead the 
soul to love and serve God by faith in his Son 
Christ Jesus. In order to use the Bible aright 
we must start with a clear conception of its 
chief purpose. Its appeal is to the individual 
heart. And though it has a message to society, 
yet its first teaching is to man, and through 
man to the world of men. No one can be said 
to have read the Bible aright, who has not been 
brought by it into filial contact with the living 
God. It will avail us nothing to know that 
Abraham had a call of God, unless we hear a 
similar one in our own history; or to read that 
the Israelites were led by a pillar of cloud 
through the wilderness, unless we discern a 
Divine presence in our own wanderings. Christ 
Jesus became the brother of men, and has as- 
cended to heaven in the might of a Divine im- 
mortality, that he might bring us into personal 
relationship with God. We can not live on a 
creed, and the Gospel is not a creed. We can 
hot extract comfort from a compacted system 
of dogmatic truth, and the Bible presents no 
such system. If the Scriptures only teach us 
that God was manifested to other generations, 
then our own souls will weep themselves away 








in a dreary wilderness where no Divine voice 
is heard. “My tears have been my meat day 
and night, while they say continually unto me, 
‘Where is thy God?” 

But let us answer with alacrity that ours is 
the living God. Christ, risen from the dead 
and alive for evermore. is always with us show- 
ing us the Father. The unwearied ministry of 
the Spirit is carried on among us as of old, and 
never are we without our God. He has revealed 
his mind in this Book of books, so that we may, 
looking long and steadfastly at the glory, learn 
to love him with the deepest intensity. The 
early Christians, though without a written New 
Testament, had the Divine Presence with them. 
Virtually they had the whole Bible, for its truths 
and facts were proclaimed to them in other 
ways than by the written word. They knew 
many of the particulars of Christ’s life which 
have long since been forgotten; and the Gospel 
of God, apart from a Bible, was their property 
as well as ours. Peter preached it, Paul set it 
forth, James, the Lord’s brother, declared it, 
John told out its love, Apollos waxed eloquent 
over its mingled grandeur and tenderness, and 
all of them gloried in nothing save in Christ 
Jesus and him crucified. Christ was to them, 
as he should be to us, the sun, the center, the 
essence of Christianity. While our danger is 
often that of worshiping the book instead of 
Him whose nature it unfolds, theirs was fre- 
quently that of allowing the preacher to stand 
between their minds and God, of regarding the 
messenger rather than the Divine message 
which was brought. While we darken our 
minds with theories of inspiration, they often 
obscured theirs by saying, “I'am of Paul, I of 
Cephas, and I of Apollos.” 

V. The Scriptures are to be interpreted by 
the use of private judgment, in dependence 
upon the teaching of God’s Spirit, and aided 
by the expressed mind of the Church and the 
criticisms of godly scholars. The truth of God 
is in the Bible, offering the alternatives of lifé 
and death. It is impossible to conceive of a 
higher authority than that which pronounces 
the words salvation and condemnation. The 
authority is in the truth, external to us; and 
the recognition of the authority is with our- 
selves. We may build on the stone; or touch- 
ing it with critical fingers make it fall and grind 
us to powder. Yet none can escape the re- 
sponsibility which the right of private judgment 
implies. Every man is bound to search hon- 
estly and earnestly into the meaning of holy 
Scripture, and without fear of ecclesiastical 
anathemas to declare his convictions. The 
right to judge involves the duty 
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Yet it is becoming increasingly clear that such 
a doctrine needs to be qualified and guarded by 
other considerations. The “free handling” of 
the Bible which has marked the “progress” of 
the rationalistic school has been the result of 
this principle pushed to its extreme limits. In 
seasons of theological strife men take up the 
first weapon that comes to hand, and have 
neither time nor inclination to look closely at 
more than one principle at the time. Hence, 
the Protestants taking for their motto “The 
Bible and the Bible only is our religion,” fought 
for the right of private judgment as though 
there were no other rights to fight for; and it 
might be said of them that they were deter- 
mined not only to believe the Bible but to be- 
lieve nothing but the Bible. 

If we believe in the Holy Ghost, we must 
hold that without his “inward light” we can 
not truly understand the Divine word. The 
student of the Bible should be humble, prayer- 
ful, devout; not hasty in his conclusions, not 
rash in his utterances, not rushing in on sacred 
mysteries “where angels fear to tread.” Here 
we need the special help of God; for Paul 
wrote no transcendental, unmeaning sentence, 
but only sober, common sense, when he said, 
“spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” 
Unless we are the subjects of this inner proc- 
ess—this teaching of God—we shall read the 
Bible with as little profit as a blind man would 
turn his sightless eyeballs to the sunrise. 
“Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law,” needs ever to be 
our prayer. 

If we believe in the holy catholic Church, we 
shall see that God has been teaching others in 
former times, answering the cries of many that 
sat in darkness and fed on tears, and leading 
them to his holy hill; and we shall consequently 
respect the conclusions to which these men 
have come, and temper our own interpretations 
by theirs. Our library shelves will be both 
catholic and eclectic, giving a hearty welcome 
to all “masters in Israel,” regardless of the 
schools of thought to which they belong. It is 
not our part to cast away the result of long and 
laborious study with the contemptuous excla- 
mation that it is only tradition, or to despise 
the annotations of scholars because they are 
the conclusions of “mere human learning.” 
We must use our liberty of interpretation, as 
of prophesying, with trembling, being careful not 
to turn it into intellectual license. The most 


corrupt Church may teach us some truth that we 
had well-nigh forgotten; the most mischievous 
creed probably contains some kernel of sound 
doctrine which it would be well for us to extract. 











The principles of interpretation here hinted 
at involve in their working much spiritual labor: 
but for that reason we commend them to the 
reader, with the final assurance that if he wil] 
use the Bible as a means of educating the 
senses of his soul, he will not fail, after many 
toils, to become mighty through the Scriptures, 





HOW TO DEAL WITH SKEPTICS, 





F they were all fools there would be little 

need of asking the question. But happily 

they are not all fools. Many doubt with 
sincerity. They are not all old men, nor all 
ignorant men. It is sad to know that some of 
our young men, often the most brilliant in our 
colleges, reared, too, in Christian homes, have 
drunk largely of the poison which is slowly 
sapping their faith in Christianity. The un- 
belief is not openly avowed. That would shock 
too many cherished friends. The secret skep- 
ticism is, nevertheless, sweeping away the old 
landmarks, and shifting the whole plan of life. 

The cause of these wide-spread doubts is not 
always confessed. Sometimes it is the whims 
and sins of professing Christians. Sometimes it 
is the hair-splitting squabbles between different 
denominations. The sunlight is judged by the 
tree which produces the gnarled fruit. Some- 
times it is bitter disappointment. ‘Others have 
succeeded. -I have failed. Why? If there be 
a God of love he cares nothing for me.” Some- 
times it is the heart bleeding over misspent 
days, and drearily dreaming of the impossibility 
of getting back to purity and truth; as with 
Byron when he wrote: 

**Through life’s road, so dim and dirty, 
Life has dragged to three and thirty. 
What have those years left to me? 
Nothing, except thirty-three.”’ 

There is another cause, and perhaps it is 
chief—the character of the age. It is an age 
of impatient inquiry. Men don’t readily accept 
the results reached by their fathers. We are 
not aware that any will accuse the average 
American mind of possessing the German love 
of research. But young America is, neverthe- 
less, a great questioner. He does not easily 
grasp dry theological dogmas. To him the facts 
of science are enlivening not only, but unques- 
tionable. In a world of vagueness it is a luxury 
to be able to plant your feet firmly. In the 
hands of popular lecturers, like Huxley and 
Emerson, Bible truths are ignored, because 
they are supposed to be at variance with com- 
mon sense and common science. Hence, some 
of our young men, sincerely seeking the truth, 
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are led away unawares, or are deeply puzzled. 

Now if the age is scientific, it ought to be clear 
enough that Christian teachers should them- 
selves learn something of science. Science can 
convert nobody. True, but you must win your 
audience and get their ear before they can be 
converted. 

The Master on the shores of Galilee taught, 
we think, as he would have his followers teach. 
He pressed the lilies of the field and the fowls 
of the air into his service, so they should make 
it appear that. the testimony of the rocks is the 
testimony of the written word ; that the streams 
run at God’s bidding; that the leaf and the 
sunbeam are his teachers of duty, equally with 
the precepts of the Bible and the appeals of the 
pulpit. Even then, however, all will not be- 
lieve. Some will continue to scoff, some will 
charge unworthy motives, some will turn silently 
away. 

Toward these stubborn unbelievers what 
should be the conduct of the Church? Three 
courses are open. The first is denunciation. 
It is doubtful, however, that we can find any 
warrant for this in the New Testament. Abuse 
settles nothing. It is usually the sign of weak- 
ness. It is the cheap argument of small minds. 
No strong cause needs it. It is sheer folly to 
laugh down a Darwinian with the stale joke 
that he must be something of a monkey, who 
believes in a monkey ancestry. Let us not call 
hard names. For that means we lack the an- 
swer of reason. Besides, it only fans the flame 
of opposition. 

The second course is indifference. Do not 
listen to the sincere doubter. Pass him by un- 
noticed and unheard. Cancel his name from 
the list of your friends. Leave him out in the 
cold and alone. But will it break the dungeon 
of his doubts to put him into the dungeon of 
your foes? Will he not be certain to argue 
that, if this is your only reply, you have no 
better to make? 

The third course is charity. We must yield 
no essential point. We must cling with death- 
like grasp to every page of the sacred volume. 
There is no need, however, that we should hold 
an interpretation only because it has the flavor 
of antiquity. And then, should we not frankly 
confess our approval of the professed aim of 
science, and of the love of research which char- 
acterizes a truly scientific mind? If our Bible 
and Christianity have the worth which we claim, 
they can afford candidly to meet every form of 
error which beats against them. ‘The preach- 
ing and, better than that, the practice of the 
Gospel rule of kindness is God’s method of 
changing men’s opinions when they will not be 











persuaded by lawful argument. Several years 
ago, during the Winter months, Bishop Bascom 
delivered in Philadelphia a series of lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity. One evening, at 
the close of the lecture, an aged woman in hum- 
ble circumstances, finding the stone steps slip- 
pery, asked a gentleman standing near to help 
her. As he turned to leave she said, “I can 
not pay you with money for what you have done, 
but I will pray for you, and God will reward 
you.” Relating the circumstances afterward, 
he said he thought himself able at the time to 
refute every argument of the Bishop. But the 
faith of that poor woman, and her sincere desire 
to reward him to the best of her ability, was an 
argument he could not refute. He found her 
Savior and his reward. 





HOW DO YOU BRING UP YOUR 
CHILDREN? 





“Train up a child in the way he should go ; and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it.” 

HE exceptions to this rule are few. Show 

me a dutiful and obedient child, and I shall 

not be wrong in coming to the conclusion 
that his parents are wise and judicious. On 
the contrary, whenever I see a self-willed, dis- 
obedient boy or girl, the probabilities are that 
over-indulgence and injudicious training have 
been the principal cause of it. 

How many children are ruined by the selfish 
indulgence of their mothers, who, to avoid the 
pain or trouble of correcting or guiding a child, 
allow it to repeat an act of disobedience, instead 
of checking it at first! 

“Where is little Katie?” I asked a woman, 
whom I sometimes called to see. 

“T have sent her to bed, ma’am,” said her 
mother, “because she would not come in from 
playing in the streets when I sent for her.” 

We may be pretty sure that Katie would 
come the next time she was sent for, and that 
she had thus learned a lesson of obedience for 
which she would live to feel grateful to her 
mother in having taught it to her. 

I had called one day upon a respectable and 
industrious widow, who, having lost her hus- 
band in the prime of his life, had brought up a 
large family by the labor of her hands. Her 
eyes were red with weeping, and her coun- 
tenance wore a look of the greatest misery. 
“What is the matter, Mrs. Parry?” I asked. 

“OQ, ma’am, my boy, my Tom!” cried she, 
sobbing violently. 

“Ts he ill? has any accident happened to 
him ?” 
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“O, no, ma’am, would that were all! I could 
sooner bear to see him dead than as he now is. 

By degrees I learned the sad and oft-told tale 
of the spoiled child growing up into the way- 
ward boy, and the wayward boy becoming the 
selfish, unsteady young man, planting thorns in 
the heart of that mother whom he should have 
loved and cherished. 

“TI know I spoiled him,” said his mother, 
“but when I lost my husband I could n’t bear 
to cross him in any thing.” And now she was 
reaping what she had sown; and the son of her 
old age, who should have cheered and smoothed 
his remaining parent’s declining years, was wast- 
ing his health and strength in “ riotous living.” 

“He goes to those dreadful places, ma’am, 
where they have music and dancing, and he 
comes home late, and then he is not fit for his 
work in the morning; and to-day his master 
has turned him off for good. He took him on 
again twice before, when he promised to be 
steadier ; but he did n’t keep his word, and now 
his master will never try him again.” 

Another time I went to see a poor woman 
who was very ill. After a few moments’ con- 
versation I inquired whether she had any rela- 
tives living, and where her husband was. 

“My husband died many years back, ma’am.” 

“Have you no children ?” 

“T never had but one.” 

“ And is it dead also ?” 

“ No, ma’am, she is alive.” 

“ And does she know of your illness ?” 

“ She would n’t care if she did,” said the poor 
mother, bursting into tears. 

‘Not care?” 

“No, ma’am ;” and by degrees I learned that 
this girl had been indulged and humored by 
her weak mother, encouraged in her love of 
dress and finery, and that now, although hold- 
ing a situation where she was earning good 
wages, she not only refused to assist her mother 
in any way, but had not been to her for months, 
while living in the same town, and within half 
an hour’s walk. 

“T see it all now, ma’am, when it is too late ; 
my girl was a very pretty child, and I was as 
foolish as to praise her beauty, and liked to 
dress her up smart, and let her have her own 
way in every thing, and stay away from school 
to go out walking with her giddy young com- 
panions ; and this is the end of it all.” 

A worthy and industrious couple, known to 
me, had brought up decently and respectably a 
family of nine children. The father was a job- 
bing gardener. The two elder girls, eighteen 
and nineteen years of age, had served their 


time to a dress-maker, and were just beginning | that chamber of pain and weakness. 
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to earn a little for themselves, when the poor 
mother was suddenly seized with a dangerous 
complaint. “I’m sure I don’t know what all 
those poor little ones will do with no mother 
to look after them,” said one of the neighbors 
to me. 

I called at the house. A neatly dressed 
modest-looking young woman opened the door. 
I asked her if she was any relation to Mrs, 
Standfield, the sick woman. 

“T am her eldest daughter, ma’am; I have 
been out at work. My sister Mary used to go 
with me, but since poor mother’s illness we have 
both stayed at home. I nurse mother, who Says 
she would rather have me than a stranger about 
her, and Mary looks after the little ones.” 

This was said so modestly, with such an 
entire absence of any thing like parade, or seek- 
ing for praise, that I was quite pleased. | 
asked if I could see her mother. . 

“O, yes, ma’am, she will be so glad to see 
you; she was hoping you would soon come 
again.” 

Poor Mrs. Standfield’s face bore the traces 
of great suffering, yet there was a look of hap- 
piness and deep love upon her countenance, as 
her daughter came into the room. She named 
me to her mother, and left the room. I ex. 
pressed my sorrow at seeing her so ill. 

“O, ma’am, I have much, very much to be 
thankful for. When I was first taken it seemed 
to me as if all was dark and sad. I could not 
help thinking of my »oor little ones, and of 
what they would do without me. But how 
merciful God has been to me! My greatest 
trouble was about my young children ; and now 
I have no further care or anxiety on their ac- 
count, for my daughter Mary, without a word 
of regret, left her work and has taken the entire 
care of them, and they are so happy and so 
quiet, that I feel they could not be better cared 
for if I were with them.” 

“You do, indeed, seem blessed in your chil- 
dren,” I said; “your eldest daughter appears 
to be a great comfort to you.” 

The invalid mother’s eyes filled with tears of 
love and gratitude. “O, ma’am, I could not 
tell you what Susan is to me; surely God will 
bless her and prosper her. She was to have 
been married, ma’am, toa respectable and steady 
young man, as soon as she had saved a little 
money at her work; but I was no sooner taken 
bad, than she gave up all her work, and said no 
one should nurse her mother but herself.” 

Mrs. Standfield continued long ill, and her 
bodily sufferings were great; yet the sunshine 
of domestic happiness was always beaming in 
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MAY-TIME MEMORIES. 
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THE fires that the sunset kindled And down in my soul a sorrow | 

Burn low in the western skies, Is sobbing itself in rhyme, 

And up from their fading embers For afar through the purple shadows | 
Doth the bird of night arise, The bells of memory chime, 

With her slumb’rous, sweeping pinions, And they ring through my heart the music | 

With her myriad starry eyes, Of the beautiful olden time, 

And the peace that seems to tell us, When my skies were blue and golden, 

She hath looked on paradise. And the sun was in his prime. | 

| 

| 
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It was long ago in the Spring-time, 
When the blossoms snowy-white 
Blushed pink at the touch of the zephyrs 
That wooed them by day and night ; 
When the song of the forest birdling 
Was blithe as it is to-day, 
And the sunbeam’s benediction 
Lay bright on the brow of May. 


It was down by the wind-rocked billow, 
That I dreamed the dream of life, 

And lost, ’mid the budding of roses, 
The dust and heat of the strife ; 

All clear in the broad, blue heaven, 
Rose the star of my destiny, 

Yet I heard e’en under its glory 
The sob of the sorrowful sea. 


I opened my soul to the sunshine, 
I said to the wild bird, “ Sing, 
My heart hath a gift that is golden, 
And my life hath found its spring ;” 
For she was one of the sainted, 
Who share in our mortal fate, 
But whose hands are ever uplifted, 
And reach the Beautiful Gate. 


And so it chanced that an angel, 
Who bent when he heard her pray, 
Felt her soft, light touch at the portal, 
And opened to her one day; 
He opened to her, and smiling, 
She claimed her place in the sky— 
Ah! I never dreamed that the blessed 
Could love her as well as I. 


The streams run merry with music, 
The vales are agleam with gold, 
But my joys lie under the lilies 
That light up the church-yard mold; 
And the silver song of the May-time 
Forever is hushed to me, 
My spirit hears only the tempest 
That sighs in the heart of the sea, 


The sad, salt billows are rising 
And breaking over my soul, 
And my tenderest hopes are drifting 
In the surges’ outward roll ; 
Yet I think sometimes, Is it fancy? 
When storms are still on the deep, 
And the angels that walk in the night-fall, 
Have soothed my sorrows to sleep, 


That silently cometh the fairest 
Of all of the shining ones, 
Crowned with a crown of roses, 
That have drunk of immortal suns ; 
But the phantom of slumber passes, 
And now ’tis no dream I see; 
Half hid among fadeless blossoms 
A white hand beckons to me, 
And I sing to my soul, “ Be patient, 
Not far have thy steps to go ;” 
For a fragrance floats from the hill-side, 
Where the May-flowers ever blow. 
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“Suffer the little children to come unto me." 


I HAVE been to the brink of the river, 
The cold, dark river of Death; 
And still in the valley I shiver 
Where my child yielded up his breath, 
Thill, chill was the touch of the billow 
As it closed o’er my darling’s head, 
Then left him asleep on his pillow— 
My beautiful, beautiful dead! 


O, dark was the day when the token 
Was sent from the palace on high, 

That the sweet silver cord must be broken, 
And the pitcher all shattered must lie. 

O, that midnight was starless and dreary 
When our child had to fight the last foe, 

At length, of the conflict aweary, 
Love loosed him, and sobbed, “ Let him go. 


Great Father, receive the sweet spirit 
That is bursting its fetters of clay!” 
He slept—he was gone to inherit 
The crown and the kingdom of Day. 
That smile—like an infant’s escaping 
From danger to mother’s own breast— 
Told the moment the angels were taking 
Our weary one home to his rest. 


We press’d to the edge of the river, 

And caught but one vanishing gleam, 
As he enter’d the portals forever, 

That opened the bright city to him. 
And still on the borders we linger, 

And gaze up the pathway he trod ; 
We hear not the voice of the singer, 

But we 4now him at home with his God. 


And silently still though I wander 

’*Mid wrecks that are left by the tide, 
Repeating the tearful surrender 

Of the life that with Christ must abide, 
I hear a soft whisper of pardon, 

And promise of wiping all tears ; 
A meeting, beyond this dark Jordan, 

To last through unchangeable years. 


And oft in my solitude musing, 
Sweet breezes my soul seem to stir, 
Such balm and such fragrance diffusing 
As comes from the Mountains of myrrh; 
The Hills, past all sin and all weeping, 
Where our lost ones are watching for day, 
Soon, soon, in Immanuel’s safe keeping, 
We shall meet—where ev’n Death’s fled away. 


Green, green are the pastures, tho’ lowly, 
Where the mourners are led by their Guide; 
And the ground wet with tears should be holy, 
Where we, for a while, must abide. 
O, green be the fruits from such sowing 
Of patience, of faith, and of love! 
Thrice precious this season for growing 
More meet for the kingdom above! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INTER and Spring passed away, but not 

as Gertrude had planned or expected 

when she resolved to become a teacher. 
She herself was learning lesson after lesson in 
the trying school of discipline. She was being 
led over a thorny road that she might be 
purified and sanctified, and so made meet for 
the Master’s glorious service. 

So He bringeth us all to the desired haven 
in the manner that shall most clearly add to his 
glory in the blessed hereafter, when, the lessons 
of the earthly life all learned, we shall sit down 
at the feet of the great Teacher, and see light 
in his light, and enrich our souls at the fountain 
of wisdom and love. 

Scarcely had Gertrude completed her ar- 
rangements in selecting a boarding-place and 
engaging a class, when a most unexpected and 
unwelcome summons came from her aunt, who, 
sick and alone, wanted a nurse and companion. 
At first the request seemed too unreasonable to 
think of regarding; how could she break away 
just at that time? What thanks would she 
have for sacrificing her pleasure and interest to 
the whim of such a person as her aunt? But 
pity pleaded and prevailed, and laying aside her 
cherished plans she took Minnie and started. 

It was a cloudy, cheerless evening when, 
wearied with the day’s journey, she arrived at 
the Webster farm. After knocking several 
times at the front door and waiting in vain for 
the sound of footsteps within, she made her 
way through the pathless snow to the rear of 
the house; there, with the help of a brass 
knocker, she succeeded in bringing a pale, tired- 
looking woman tothe door. Gertrude informed 
her who she was and entered, thankful for more 
comfortable quarters than the close stage had 
afforded. 

She found that her aunt had grown worse 
rapidly, and was now confined to her room, de- 
pending entirely on the kindness of neighbors 
for nursing and care. Mrs. Phelps, the lady 
then there, was almost worn out, and gladly 
welcomed relief. 

Gertrude felt a cold shiver run through her 
as she glanced round the apartment. She re- 
membered the last time she was there, ten years 
before; wher the long and bountifully filled 
Thanksgiving table extended from window to 
window, and was surrounded by the whole fam- 
ily circle of uncles, aunts, and cousins. Nowa 
single lamp on a side stand cast a ghastly light 
over the old-fashioned furniture, and the only 
sound, aside from the low conversation she held 





with Mrs. Phelps, was the solemn voice of the 
tall old clock in the kitchen adjoining. She 
felt as if she had entered a tomb for the pur- 
pose of raising the dead; but the work before 
her needed immediate attention. So after re- 
moving her traveling garments and finding a 
warm corner for Minnie, she followed Mrs. 
Phelps into the sick-room. 

“Well, Miss Gertrude, you finally concluded 
to come, did you?” came in a hoarse whisper 
from the bed. “ Why did n’t you wait till I was 
dead and buried ?” 

“If I had known how sick you were, I should 
have tried to come a day or two earlier; but I 
was very busy up to the moment of starting. 
How long it is since I have seen you, auntie, 
and how you have changed !” 

“Changed, of course I have, but don’t stand 
there doing nothing. Mrs. Phelps, I sha’ n’t 
want you any longer; now my niece has come, 
she must learn how to take care of me.” 

A few general directions to Gertrude, and the 
weary neighbor took her departure, leaving her 
successor the picture of despair. Having locked 
the doors she returned to her aunt, and endeay- 
ored to find out more particularly about her 
illness; but the answers to her inquiries were 
brief and unsatisfactory, and she could only 
gather that the physician thought it an attack 
of lung fever. 

Gertrude found written directions about the 
medicines and the slight nourishment which 
Mrs. Phelps had prepared for the sick woman; 
so there was nothing to do but to answer the 
feebly put questions and obey the more deci- 
sive orders. 

She succeeded in finding some supper for 
herself and Minnie, and then, after putting the 
tired child to bed in a room opening out of her 
aunt’s, she prepared for a night’s uneasy 
slumber. 

Morning did not lessen the task resting on 
Gertrude, and she had occasion to exercise all 
the strength and patience she had in store; it 
was no easy matter to be housekeeper, nurse, 
and cook under such unfavorable circumstances; 
but she could endure it all if she could only 
please her aunt. 

Day after day Gertrude watched and tended 
her, anticipating every little want with a daugh- 
ter’s clutifulness; she was surely fulfilling her 
part in the picture she had once drawn. Her 
aunt, poor woman, so cold and unloving all her 
life, was more touched than she would admit 
by the untiring patience and faithfulness of the 
niece she had always disliked. 

There is a tender spot in every human breast, 
however deep it may be buried beneath the 
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clods that pride and selfishness have heaped 
upon it; and the long night hours were slowly 
revealing to the sick woman the secrets of her 
own heart—always accustomed to complain, 
words oftentimes escaped her now that smote 
her as she uttered them. The hard heart was 
relenting, and Gertrude’s quiet Christian influ- 
ence was melting the ice of years. 

So the weeks glided away, and Winter’s 
snows were fast disappearing in the mild, balmy 
days that heralded the approach of Spring. 
Slowly but surely the invalid was sinking under 
the protracted weakness that followed the par- 
tial recovery from the fever. Every day had 
brought its round of cares and duties to Ger- 
trude, with its petty annoyances‘and vexations ; 
but she believed that all things had been work- 
ing for her good, and that through this path 
God was bringing her nearer to himself, and 
daily she drank deeper at the fountain of life. 

One evening, just at sunset, as she stood 
watching the gorgeous clouds of gold and pur- 
ple, her thoughts wandering far beyond them to 
the glorious city of God, her aunt, who was 
half reclining in the great easy-chair by her 
side, broke the long silence with a deep sigh, 
Gertrude turned and, seeing tears in those eyes 
so unused to weeping, exclaimed, “ Why, Aunt 
Hetty, what is the matter ?” then observing the 
sad expression on the pale, wan face, she said 
more gently, “Tell me what it is, auntie ?” 

She slipped her hand into that of the invalid, 
and kneeling down by her side looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“T was thinking, Gertie, how very soon the 
setting sun would shine into a lonely house and 
upon another grave; and when I realize how 
short the time is now before life will close for 
me, it saddens me to think how it has been 
misspent.” 

Gertrude crept closer to her aunt’s side, she 
had won a place there now, and said tearfully: 
“Don’t talk so, auntie; you may be better yet, 
and then we will carry out some of my numer- 
ous plans.” 

“No, child, no more opportunities for me; I 
have let them all slip from me in the years gone 
by, and now they stand ready to meet me at the 
bar of justice; bui I am not afraid to go now, 
Gertie. I know I have been hard-hearted and 
unloving all my life—wrapt up in self and cher- 
ishing every ill feeling toward others; your 
poor father had reason to know it. I could 
weep my life away at the bitter remembrances 
of the past if it would blot out its dark stains; 
but the Savior you have told me of, whom, until 
now, I have always scorned, can doit all. Yes, 
Gertie, these long, weary hours of wakefulness, 
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I have struggled with self and tried to gain the 
mastery over my convictions and to return to 
the old indifference ; but the sad eyes and dying 
words of my mother have been constantly 
pleading with me and carrying me back to 
childhood, and the time when she was taken 
from us; and her God has in mercy melted the 
stony heart of her sinful child. 

“1 feel stronger to-night, Gertrude, and must 
say all I can. You, dear child, have been more 
than faithful to me; you came here when my 
heart was barred against you, when I had de- 
termined never to befriend you; but, Gertrude, 
your quiet, consistent Christian spirit unlocked 
every door, and little by little I have come to 
love you dearly; little by little I have seen all 
my error, and even at this eleventh hour have 
come to the foot of the Cross. See! the clouds 
are changing, now the light is dying, but it is 
all bright on the other side. 

“If God has forgiven me for my past life, 
why should I dwell on it? The future, the 
never-ending future is before me, and I shall 
be permitted to see him and to serve him.” 

Gertrude was too much moved by the words 
and manner, so new to her aunt, to reply. She 
had watched the gradual change from day to 
day, and hoped that her earnest prayers were 
being answered; but this was so unexpected, 
she could only wonder and breathe a silent 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

Twilight stole on, adding a sacred charm to 
the perfect stillness that reigned in the little 
room. 

By and by Gertrude felt her aunt grasp her 
hand more tightly, and she softly repeated the 
words : 

** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me— 


And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’’ 


“Sing it to me, Gertie,” whispered her aunt, 
“sing it all,” and Gertrude sang the hymn, and 
at the close of each verse she could hear her 
aunt faintly repeai : 


**O Lamb of God, I come.”’ 


Again all was silence, and the careful nurse, 
fearing all this might prove hurtful to her pa- 
tient, asked gently if she should not prepare her 
for rest. There was no reply. The spirit had 


| gone forth with the words “I come.” 


It was with varied emotions and a full heart 
that Gertrude went for the last time to the 
quiet resting-place of the village dead. Her 
labor of love here was ended; the reward was 
in its grateful memory; and thankfully she re- 
viewed the past few months. 
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The old homestead was closed, and the keys 
passed into the hands of its new possessors. 
Only the long row of tombstones and the newly 
made grave told of the family who had been 


and were not. 
CHAPTER V. 


Spring and Summer passed, and Autumn 
found Gertrude in the little town of D., where, 
through the kindness of Mr. Masters, ever her 
warm friend, she had procured a school. 

Let us look into her school-room. It is a 
bright afternoon in early September. The 
windows are all thrown open and the playful 
zephyr wanders in and out, toying with the 
tangled curls of a sleepy little urchin in the 
corner, kissing the fresh flowers on the teach- 
er’s desk, and passing on to fan the cheek of 
“number one,” little Minnie. 

Gertrude sits queen in her own little domain. 
A class of the younger children is about her, 
and she is hearing their lesson; patiently wait- 
ing for the none too ready answers, and impart- 
ing her own animation to the row of bright eyes 
before her. All the scholars love “dear Miss 
Webster,” and eagerly seek for a place at her 
side on all occasions. As one little fellow says, 
who is never tired of sounding her praises, “She 
is just the bestest teacher.” 

From a tried and sanctified heart, Gertrude 
was giving to others the light of a Christian life. 
She had come to feel that her lot was just what 
it should be. Thorns and briers were con- 
stantly springing up in her path; oftentimes 
shadows of the old rebellion cast their gloom 
over her spirit ; for the memories of the past were 

“Ever drifting, drifiing, drifting, 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart.’’ 

But the daily struggle was gaining the vic- 
tory, and herself a constant learner, she im- 
parted to those about her the benefits of a rich 
experience. 

Two, three years passed away. Again the 
city clocks chimed the midnight hour as the old 
year vanished and the new appeared. Every- 
where the message was proclaimed from the 
tongues of deep-toned bells. Standing by the 
side of one who had won her to be the light of 
his home, Gertrude looked up into the starry 
sky and tried to find the promise she had read 
there three years before. She remembered that 
night, and all its bitter anguish. Now her soul 
was filled with sweetest peace. She “had been 
with Jesus,” and his precious promise had been 
fulfilled. The last stroke died away, and in the 


deep calm that followed, Gertrude bowed her 
head and whispered, “It is good for me that I 
Father, I thank thee.” 


have been afflicted. 
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FROM STOCKHOLM TO COPEN- 
HAGEN. 


HERE are certain European kingdoms 
whose present position is analogous to 
that of medizval ruins—grand and pictur- 
esque, beyond all question, but with a grandeur 
and a picturesqueness which belong wholly to 
the past. Setting aside altogether the hack- 
neyed examples of Greece and Italy, it is start- 
ling to observe how many names that once 
reverberated from East to West, like the thun- 
der of heaven, are now mere ciphers in the 
world’s account. The land of Camoens and 
Vasco de Gama and Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, is now but the shadow of ashade. Spain, 
the conqueress of the Moors, the queen of half 
the world, the mother of Rodrigo Diaz and 
Gonzalvo de Cordova, has dwindled into a 
third-rate kingdom, hag-ridden by groveling su- 
perstition, and rotted piecemeal by festering 
corruption. Switzerland, the rock on which the 
tide of German despotism broke unavailingly— 
the land whose stout-hearted shepherds, with 
simple old mountain hymns in their mouth, and 
the terrible Swiss halbert in their hand, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens on many a well- 
fought field, and drenched with the best blood 
of Austria, the soil of Sempach and Morgar- 
ten—what is,she now? Denmark, who once 
was the teeming mother of nations, and who 
poured her red-haired buccaneers over every 
coast of Europe, is now pared down to a thin 
strip of land on the margin of the Baltic, living 
only in the memory of its past. And Sweden, 
the most famous and most ill-fated of all— 
Sweden, who bucklered the cause of éppressed 
Protestantism against a world in arms, and cast 
the die with Russia for the Empire of the East— 
has shrunk away like a wreath of mist before 
the sunrise, while her despised neighbor bears 
rule from the banks of the Niemen to the waves 
of the Pacific, and lords it unchecked over the 
four goodliest provinces of her former rival. 
Some such thoughts as these suggested them- 
selves, naturally enough, to my mind when, on 
a fine morning in the end of May, I looked 
my last upon queenly Stockholm, in all the 
pride of her royal and commanding beauty, her 
towering forehead garlanded with fresh leaves, 
her green islets and broad white bridges out- 
stretched below, her far-extending quays brist- 
ling with a forest of masts, her curving shores 
wooded to the water’s edge, and, in the midst 
of a!l, the wide, smooth expanse of the Mzlar 
glowing in all the splendor of the Northern sun- 
rise—“‘a sea of glass mingled with fire.” The 


| time of my journey was well chosen, and the 
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scenery through which I passed, while steaming 
southward along the central railway, might chal- 
lenge comparison with any in Europe. The 
Northern forests, 80 gloomy in Spring and Au- 
tumn, are in their glory now, and the sea of 
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At one moment we overlook a boundless ex- 
panse of rich, level corn-land, dotted with painted 
huts; in the next we are darting between two 
overhanging rocks, which bend their brows at | 





us as grim old Pope and Pagan may have done | 
when the gleam of Christian’s armor was seen 





LT 
a lovely sight; while the broad, still lakes, 
framed in slopes of velvety greensward, the 
rugged rocks starting up through the smooth 
grassy turf, the little vermilion-colored Cottages, 
and wh'te, high-roofed station-houses here ang 
there, make up a charming picture. 
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DANISH CHATEAU. 


advancing through the goblin shadows of the 
terrible valley, and he passed unscathed be- 
tween them. While we are yet gazing back at 
them the scene changes once more, and we find 
ourselves skirting a shady dell, in the hollow 
of which a group of giant trees bend over a 
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babbling brook, like aged men listening fondly 
to the prattle of a child. 

Sweden is indeed, in the best sense of the 
word, a holiday country. The trim and dainty 
cleanliness of the towns comes upon one with 
a sense of unutterable relief after the unre- 
deemed and universal beastliness of Russia and 
Finland—like a sudden flight from Dauphiné 
into the heart of Holland ; and as you seat your- 
self beside a spotless table-cloth, with a saucer 
of ham, tongue, beef, and smoked salmon at 
each corner, and a coffee-pot—flanked on either 
side by a little vase of fresh flowers—in the 
center, and survey through the half-opened win- 
dow the passing groups of fresh, rosy, jolly- 
looking country people on their way to market, 
it is difficult to believe that you are distant only 
one day’s voyage from the sallow, beetle-browed 
“mujiks,” with their broad, low foreheads and 
ragged sheep-skins, living every man on his 
own dunghill, and every man beside his own 
pigsty, and drinking every man the poison of 
his own tavern. 

Not the least interesting feature of this charm- 
ing country is the air of archaic, Rip van Winkle 
repose which pervades her quaint little villages, 
harmonizing well with the soft, dreamy, peace- 
ful Swedish scenery amid which they lie cradled. 
The scribbling tourist, laboring to patch to- 
gether his “Rambles in Northern Cities,” or 
“The Knapsack in the Land of Odin,” who 
has given himself a fortnight to see and know 
every detail of a country 1,200 miles in length, 
and containing 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
who naturally grudges every moment of delay 
which keeps the expectant world from the en- 
joyment of his inestimable production, may 
skurry past these little nooks without wasting 
a thought upon them ; but for him who has eyes 
to see, there is nothing from Malmé to Ham- 
merfest more deeply interesting or attractive. 
This quaint old-world village life is the history 
of Sweden written in black letter. In yonder 
white, low-towered church, around which the 
little one-storied cots nestle like chickens round 
the mother-hen, the voices of many a loving 
wife and tender mother have mingled, long ago, 
in some simple old Lutheran prayer for the 
brave lads who had gone southward with Father 
Gustaf Adolph, to fight for the true faith against 
the godless Janissaries of Austria. This little 
stooping building of black and white beams, in- 
scribed in half-effaced letters with “Sma Barn 
Skol, 1684,” through the lozenge-paned windows 
of which comes the buzz of children’s voices 
crooning over their afternoon lesson, may have 
sent forth more than one of the brave, patient 
soldiers who died unmurmuringly amid the 








dreary wastes of the Ukraine, at the bidding 
of Charles XII. From that puckered little 
cottage with the hook-nosed roof, which an- 
nounces itself, on the strength of three books 
and a newspaper in its one window, as a 4id- 
Hiotek (library), has doubtless gone forth some 
portion of that great educational impulse which 
is now leavening the entire nation. 

And all around lie ridges of mossy rock, and 
green waving woods, and quiet lanes flanked by 
walls of loosely piled stones, and shady nooks 
that would gladden the eye of an artist, and 
little log huts painted bright red, in front of 
which groups of stalwart ruddy-cheeked men, 
in blue stockings and steeple-crowned hats, are 
smoking their short pipes, or chatting pleas- 
antly together, as they may have done in the 
days when beautiful Stockholm was darkened 
by a reign of terror, and when the last of the 
blood royal was skulking in the mines of Dale- 
carlia. Very simple and unpretending are these 
little nooks, which Time himself seems to have 
forgotten; yet it was even such nooks as these 
which sent forth the men who stormed Wallen- 
stejn’s batteries at Liitzen, and turned to flight 
the armies of Russia—8,o00 to 80,o0o—on a 
bleak Winter morning before Narova, long ago. 
And one glance at the firm, patient, helpful 
countenances of these stalwart villagers suffices 
to show that, although the day of Swedish 
supremacy be over, the good old Svenske blood 
has not yet grown cold. It is in such a coun- 
try, and amid such a people, that one learns to 
appreciate the full strength of that feeling so 
nobly expressed by the poetess : 

‘Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be reared 
To guard each hallowed wall ; 
And green forever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
Its country and its God !”’ 

Seen as I saw it, in all the glory of the short- 
lived Northern Summer, the town of Gétheborg 
makes a noble picture, and one perhaps more 
genuinely national than even Stockholm itself. 
From the summit of the cliff crowned by the 
citadel—a little crow’s nest of moss-grown stone, 
armed with two guns and defended by twelve 
men—the whole of the splendid panorama may 
be surveyed at a glance. On one side extends 
the smooth, glittering sea, mirroring in its glassy 
expanse the leafy crests of innumerable islets ; 
on the other, long ridges of dark, heathy hill, 
whitening beneath the morning sun, follow each 
other to the horizon like rolling waves. At our 


feet the town lies outspread like a map, gay 
with all the varied tints of its many-colored 
walls and red-tiled roofs, garlanded by the ten- 
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der green of the wooded park; its tall church- 
towers standing up like sentinels, and the broad, 
smooth canal, flanked by its grassy hill-sides, 
lying in the midst like a winding thread of gold. 
And, conspicuous on the opposite bank of the 
canal—sharply outlined against the broad flood 
of light which is now filling the great market- 
place—rises the tall pedestal from which the 
greatest of Swedish kings watches over his 
people, the same in form and attitude as when 
he stood on the last and most glorious of his 
fields, two hundred and thirty-eight years ago. 

As the dancing sunlight plays upon the life- 
like features, we almost seem to see the strong 
hand lift itself on high, as if waving on the 
charging battalions, and to hear the 
bronze lips thunder forth that war-shout 
before which the bold and bearded men 
of the South had quailed once and 
again—“God with us!” A fit sentinel 
he for the shore of the land which he 
loved so well, and which still cherishes 
his memory as her most precious in- 
heritance—an inheritance which may 
well console her for the loss of all that 
the madness of Charles XII flung = 
away. 

On a quiet Sunday evening, when the 
leaves whispered in the soft Summer f 
breeze, and the square massive thea- 
ter, whose barred gates show that it, 
too, is reposing for to-day, looked down 
upon the passing groups with a grave 
smile reflected from the western sun- 
light, I strolled into the great park, and 


sat down ona rising ground to watch the towns- | both—a murderous satisfaction, too deep for ex- 
| citement, in the face of the elder man, as he 


people in the enjoyment of their one day of rest. | 
austed adversary, and 


And there they come, throng upon throng, in presses back his exh 
their trim holiday garb—the healthiest, hearti- | wrenches his own hand free for the death-blow. 





I 
est, happiest-looking folk that eye 
could wish to rest upon, rejoic- 
ing like children in the fresh air 
and glorious sunshine, and brief 
breathing-time of perfect freedom, 
The tradesman unwrinkles his 
deep-lined forehead ; the mechan- 
ic straightens his cramped shoul- 
ders, still aching with yesterday’s 
work ; the round-faced apprentice 
forgets for a time his ten hours of 
daily drudgery, and two species- 
dalers a week. 

Here comes a portly paterfamil- 
jas, pulled in five directions at 
once by his riotous brood; there 
sits a cheery old lady in a huge 
coal-scuttle bonnet, petting the 
chubbiest and noisiest of grand- 
children. Farther on, in all the conscious 
dignity of a man who has some one to protect, 
goes strapping Nils in his well-brushed coat 
and jaunty wide-awake, arm in arm with the 
kerchiefed and short-skirted Frederika, whose 
rosy face is tinged with a deeper bloom by the 
admiring gaze of her cavalier; while the hearty- 
looking ‘old gray-beards, who follow a little way 
behind, wink knowingly at each other, and 
crack all manner of threadbare jokes upon the 
unconscious “young people.” And there, stern 
and silent amid the universal rejoicing, stand 
the famous “Combatants,” hardened into im- 
perishable bronze in the moment of their fierc- 
est grapple, the fatal belt linked round them 
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But we must not linger too long over Géthe- 
borg, for “time and tide wait for no man,” and 
the Copenhagen steamer is punctual as a tax- 
collector. A few hours, and we are threading 
our way through the maze of wood-crowned 
islets which encompass the mouth of the har- 
bor, and making for the open sea, in company 
with an assembiage as heterogeneous as the 
army of Hannibal. Here figures an excited 
Englishman, acting Laocoon to the life, in his 
efforts to arrange an endless convolution of 
fishing-tackle; there, a lengthy Swede, with a 
huge hat of cork, and himself forming a perfect 
likeness of the bottle which should support it. 
To the right appears a group of squat, round- 
shouldered Finnish peasants, with broad, puffy 
faces and thick yellow hair, irresistibly suggest- 
ive of over-boiled apple-dumplings ; to the left, 
a fine specimen of the real British merchant, 
talking vehemently, in a miraculous dialect of 
his own invention, to a Russian officer, whose 
air of studied politeness shows that he does not 
understand a word of his neighbor’s observa- 
tions; while in the background gather a medley 
of rakish-looking German students, trim jaunty 
Danes, dapper little Frenchmen, glancing with 
a conquering air at every lady within range— 
Russian tourists on a week’s run from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in order to be able to talk about their 
“travels””—spruce Swedish cadets, discussing 
the merits of the new opera loud enough to 
assure all by-standers that they know nothing 
about it. 

“Young lads, and stooping elders 
‘That can not bear the gale; 
Matrons with lips that quiver, 
And maids with faces pale.” 
For to-day—to parody the old song—“a south- 
erly wind and a cloudy sky proclaim it a stormy 
morning ;” and more than one unseasoned pas- 
senger, gazing anxiously at the white crests of 
the leaping waves, already feels in anticipation 
the icy clutch of the dread Minister of the In- 
terior. 

However, the captain, with a benevolence 
hardly to be looked for toward a freight of 
“Jandlubbers,” has got dinner ready while we 
are yet beneath the protecting shadow of the 
Swedish coast; so that, as our English La- 
ocoon unfeelingly remarks to the most forlorn- 
looking of the company, “there ’ll be time for 
one good meal, at least, before the fit comes 
on.” And a right royal meal it is—soup, fried 
trout, thin strips of smoked salmon loaded with 





pepper, roast beef, boiled beef, slices of German | 


sausage, neck of veal and bacon, fried potatoes 
and cabbage. Surely, now, it is time to cry, 
“Hold, enough!” since, apparently, we have 
already held too much! But, as if in answer to 


our thoughts, “enter from behind the scenes” 
an enormous plum-pludding, which might do 
duty for a school-room globe; then a dish of 
rice and preserve, followed by Dutch cheese ; 
and finally strawberries and bilberries with 
cream and sugar ad libitum. Small wonder 
that I am suddenly disquieted by the recollec- 
tion of a story concerning an American table- 
d@’héte at three-and-a-half dollars per head, at 
which one man remained eating so long after 
the rest, that mine host at length hinted at 
being obliged to charge him an extra half-dol- 
lar; whereupon Jonathan, mistaking his mean- 
ing, answered imploringly, “ For heaven’s sake 
don’t do that! I’m nigh dead already, eating 
the worth of three dollars and a half; but if you 
clap on another half-dollar’s worth, 7’ bound 
to smash !” ’ 

But every enjoyment in this world must be 
paid for sooner or later, and in.the case of our 
“gay company” the reckoning is not long de- 
layed. My vis-a-vis at dinner is a big, red- 
faced, jolly-looking Danish merchant, applying 
himself to the dishes around him with the busi- 
ness-like “hoc age” air of a man accustomed to 
give his whole mind to the duty of the moment. 
The edge of his appetite once blunted, however, 
he turns out to be a very frank, hearty, com- 
panionable old fellow, speaking perfect English 
and very respectable German, constantly break- 
ing into peals of boisterous laughter without 
the slightest apparent reason, and delighted to 
meet with any foreigner who has even a smat- 
tering of his beloved native language. We are 
soon on intimate terms, and go on deck to- 
gether, at the close of the feast, as though our 
acquaintance were of ten years’ standing. But 
on deck all is confusion. The wind is blowing 
right in our teeth, lashing the “Dbillowy Katte- 
gat” into vast ridges of seething foam, which 
toss our poor little craft to and fro like a shut- 
tlecock. 

The way in which the various races meet 
this trial is worth remarking. The Finn rolls 
himself tighter in his greasy sheep-skin, and 
goes comfortably to sleep with his feet in a 
basket of eggs, and his head in a pool of dirty 
water; the Russian buries his head in a fur 
cap and enormous comforter, and peers out of 
the bristling mass like an owl in an ivy-bush; 
the Frenchman walks the deck jauntily for 
about five minutes, with the air of a man head- 
ing a forlorn hope, and then suddenly disap- 
pears below; while the Englishman thrusts his 
hands into his pockets, and marches doggedly 
to and fro in the teeth of the wind, with that 
look of stern resolution worn by John Bull when 
dancing a quadrille, or performing any other 
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act of painful duty. At length a tremendous 
sea comes full on our quarter, shaking the ves- 
sel from stem to stern; my friend the mer- 
chant stops short in the midst of an uproarious 
laugh—a terrible spasm, like the plunge of a 
whale struck by the harpoon, convulses his huge 
frame—he writhes himself half round, and in 
another moment is busily imitating the attor- 
ney’s clerk who “got sick of his situation and 
threw it up.” At the same instant, each of the 
four German students sees the ghastliness of 
his own face reflected in that of his neighbor, 
and staggers feebly to the bulwarks; the jaunty 
cadets, too miserable to care about keep- 
ing up appearances any longer, hang limply 
over the gunwale, like clothes drying; 
while I, thinking it high time to escape 
from this Chamber of Horrors, spring 
up the companion-ladder of the quarter- 
deck, and drive my head with mathemat- 
ical accuracy right into the stomach of the 
captain, who goes sprawling in one direc- 
tion while I turn a somersault in the other. 

“Ten thousand pardons !” 

“No harm done, sir; indeed I think 
you ’re quite right to come up here for a 
mouthful of fresh air. They seem to me 
to be in a bad way down yonder.” 

“You don’t often have it as rough as 
this in Summer, I fancy ?” 

“No, very seldom; but I saw this gale 
brewing all morning. We'll be rather 
late in getting to Copenhagen, I ’m afraid ; 
but once in the Sound, we shall go on an 
even keel.” 

But for the slightly “sing-song” accent pe- 
culiar to the Swede, our skipper’s English is 
faultless, and I am not surprised to hear that 











ne has spent several years at Hull when 
a lad, and has since that time had a good 
deal to do with Englishmen. After chat. 
! ting with him for a while, I return to the 

lower deck to look after my old Copen- 
hagen merchant, upon whose vast har- 
vest-moon visage his worst agonies have 
left no trace whatever. As I approach, 
he looks up in my face, between two 
terrible paroxysms, with a broad, jovial 
grin, as if inviting me to congratulate 
him, which, under the circumstances, I 
can not in conscience take upon myself 
to do. 

But every thing earthly must have an 
end, even a voyage in the teeth of a 
Baltic gale, and toward evening we find 
ourselves snug in the smooth, land- 
Jocked Sound, alongside the little quay 
of Elsinore, where we halt three-quarters 
of an hour to discharge and take in passengers, 
And in truth the view before us is well worth a 
second glance. No painter could wish for a 
better subject than this weird old shadow of a 
town—the sepulcher of a forgotten dynasty, 
The slanting rays of the western sunlight cast 
a dreamy splendor over the graceful sweep of 
the encircling woods, which girdle the little red- 
tiled cottages that cling to the curving shore— 
over the green slopes of the Swedish hills be- 
yond the blue rippling Sound, and the gray, 
silent towers of the ancient Kronborg, on whose 
moldering ramparts one can still picture to one’s 





HAMLET’S RAMPART. 


self the pale, resolute face of the doomed prince 
as he strides toward that awful shape which, 
terribly visible amid the deepening gloom, beck- 
ons him onward. 
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The apocryphal “ Hamletts-Grav,” which the 
Danes still venerate in the garden of the Marien- 
Lyst Palace, a mile from the town, is not needed 
to hallow such a spot as this, doubly consecrated 
as it is by the power of native tradition; for it 
is the dungeon of this castle which legends have 
assigned as the dwelling of Olger Danske, the 
national hero of Denmark; and here—as the 
grand old Saga that bears his name tells us in 
its racy Danish vernacular—‘it befell that a 
peasant went down into the dungeons, and 
lighted upon an oaken door, fastened by a huge 
bar of iron. He withdrew the bar, and straight- 
way the door swung open, and there came forth 
a mighty voice, saying, ‘Is it time? Sore 
dismayed was the peasant, yet he stood fast 
and peered into the darkness to see what this 
might be; and then was he aware of a man in 
rusty mail lying along upon the floor—bigger 
by far than all the men of that day—with a 
white beard to his girdle, and a blood-rusted 
sword across his lap. And again he lifted up 
his voice, and asked, ‘Is it time?’ But the 
hind bethought him, and answered, ‘ Not yet.’ 
‘Give me thy hand, then,’ said the giant. But 
the peasant wist well that in that grip his hand 
would fare as corn beneath the flail; wherefore 
instead thereof, he held out the bar of the door. 
Olger Danske—for he it was—gave it a grasp 
that left the prints of all his fingers therein, as 
though the iron had been soft clay; and 
with a grim smile he cried, ‘Ha! I see 
there are still #zex in Denmark! I may 
rest yet awhile!’ and with that he laid 
him down to sleep once more. And there 
he sleepeth, and shall sleep, till Denmark 
be set in sorest need, and help there be 
none; then comes he forth once more, 
to victory and to vengeance.” 

From this point onward we are in 
smooth water, and have leisure to admire 
the beautiful panorama before us. To 
the left extends the long purple band of 
the Swedish coast, flecked here and there 
by a leafy hill-side or a white cluster of 
houses; to the right, the winding shore 
of Zealand discloses an endless succes- 
sion of tiny bays, whence quaint little 
villages, embosomed in foliage, peep at 
the passing steamer like shy children; 
and in the midst lies the blue dimpling 
Oresund in all its beauty, touched by 
the glancing light with a thousand sparkles. 
And at length, in all the glory of a sunset 
which is nowhere more surpassingly magnifi- 
cent than on the Baltic, we come in sight 
of the dark-red batteries, and bristling masts, 
and long white streets of the Merchant 
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City,* standing out against a background of 
living green. - 

Once inside Copenhagen, you are ready to 
forgive her level uniformity and utter want of 
elevation, and to give yourself up entirely to 
the quaint old-world atmosphere which sur- 
rounds you. In England, that keen-edged, util- 
itarian civilization of the nineteenth century has 
cut its way through every stronghold of the 
past; we think by telegraph, and act at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. France and Prus- 
sia, cultivated as they are, are marred by the 
all-pervading atmosphere of pipe-clay, which 
puts itself forward as though even national prog- 
ress could only advance in time to the “Pas 
de Charge.” The newly donned civilization of 
Russia sits upon her as uneasily as Robinson 
Crusoe’s goat-skin jerkin upon the naked shoul- 
ders of the unreclaimed Friday. But in Den- 
mark the simple primitive life of the “good old 
times ” still flourishes in all its fullness. From 
the homely, comfortable-looking palace—smaller 
than many a railway hotel—of the reigning 
sovereign, down to the red-tiled cot of the fish- 
erman, with its spotless floor and flower-decked 
windows, one finds every-where the same air of 
unostentatious neatness and pastoral simplicity. 

As you saunter past the gray, many-gabled 
Exchange, with its fantastic spire of intertwined 
serpents, founded by Christian 1V, in 1624; or 





EXTERIOR OF THE EXCHANGH, 


look up at the vigorous old age-of the Nicholas 
Church, with its hale brick-red complexion de- 
fying the threats of Time; or watch the red- 
capped fishermen, dotting the beach as they 





* Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen) means “‘ Port of Trade.” 
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may have done in the days of Olger Danske, 
you feel prepared for any marvel of the old 
world. You would hardly start at hearing An- 
dersen’s storks criticising the libelous ditty 
caroled in their dishonor by the naughty boys 
of the Oestergade, and Hamlet moralizing over 


stroll 
after- 
those 


museum, is less remunerative than a 
down the Oestergade on a fine ‘Summer 
noon. Picturesque groups indeed are 
which fill it—ruddy school-boys outward bound 


on a bird-nesting crusade, in all the limitless | 
stalwart | 


” 


delight of a “whole half-holiday ; 











I 
the skull of Yorick in the Store Kirkgard; or 
at seeing Fru Morgana flitting past in her daz. 
zling chariot, and rosy-cheeked Hjalmar floating 
seaward in his toy bark, crunching the endless 
sticks of enchanted barley-sugar. 

Many a vaunted landscape, many a helauded 











THE EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN, 


| laborers, whose thews and sinews would have 
satisfied the most critical Viking of old time; 
spruce, handsome soldiers, looking pleased with 
themselves and with the world in general ; brisk 
apprentices, making the air ring with broad 
jests and responsive peals of laughter; ele- 
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gantly dressed ladies, eyeing the new fashions 
in the shop windows with true scientific appre- 
ciation; and, perhaps, remarkable amid all that 
busy throng, the long gaunt figure and bright 
dreamy eyes of Hans Christian Andersen—all 
thorough specimens of that quaint, shrewd, 
daring, indomitable Danish race, which the 
changes and conquests of eight centuries have 
left substantially the same as in the days when 
Ragnar Lodbrog chanted his death-song amid 
the encircling vipers, and Hubbo of Odinsee 
hewed Ella in pieces before the gates of York. 

As regards the “sights” of the town, there 
are not a few which may safely be omitted; but 
the most inveterate opponent of “lionizing” 
might well spare a morning to the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, where the greatest of Danish sculp- 
tors sleeps amid his collected works—works of 
marvelous finish and endless variety, from the 
stern repose of the “Vulcan” to the grand and 
commanding beauty of the colossal “Jason,” 
which, catching the eye of a munificent patron 
of art years ago in an Italian studio, became 
the foundation-stone of its. author’s fortune. 
Even the little plaster casts, no larger than 
chimney ornaments, which fill the smaller rooms, 
bear the unmistakable impress of the great 
sculptor’s genius. One of these minor groups, 
representing the taking of Briseis from Achilles, 
is wonderfully effective ; the impassable faces of 
the aged envoys, the “longing, lingering look” 
of the beautiful girl as she is dragged away, and 
the repressed fury which betrays itself in every 
limb of the terrible hero, straining his sword- 
hilt till the belt stands out like a bowstring, 
have a vividness and fidelity to life which might 
satisfy Homer himself. 

The fitting sequel to this morning at the 
Museum is an evening visit to the Fru Kirke, 
along which are ranged Thorwaldsen’s “ Twelve 
Apostles,” six on either side, with the figure of 
our Savior above the great altar at their head. 
In all Copenhagen there is nothing finer than 
this famous band; the high hero bearing of the 
impetuous Peter—the stately solemnity that 
clothes the massive forehead of James the Pro- 
tomartyr—the flowing hair and sweet, serene 
face of the “beloved disciple”—and, conspicu- 
ous above all, the calm compassionate look, and 
hands outstretched in blessing, of their Divine 
Master. Royal gifts indeed are these, under 
each and all of which should be written: “All 
these did Thorwaldsen, as a king, give unto the 
the king.” 

Space would fail me were I to dwell upon all 
the noteworthy spots in the vicinity of Copen- 
hagen. Fredensborg, the Danish Kensington, 
with its trim little palace and spacious park; 








Rungsted, the Brighton of Copenhagen, yearly 
thronged by metropolitan loungers; the vast 
gloomy palace at Fredericksborg, the country 
residence of Frederick VI, ever silently watch- 
ing its own sullen shadow in the dreary tarn 
below—each and all of these I surveyed, from 
point to point, under the able guidance of a 
resident acquaintance, whose boundless knowl- 
edge of local events and traditions whiled away 
many a weary midday march, and whose stories 
of Nelson’s attack on the city would have suf- 
ficed of themselves to make any Englishman 
feel proud of the deeds done by his countrymen 
in the “brave days of old.” 

But it was with very different feelings that, 
on the evening of the Sunday after my arrival, 
I strolled into the Soldiers’ Church-yard—a 
spot which, if only for the sake of those quali- 
ties which men have revered and women have 
loved since the beginning of time, should be 
hallowed ground to all who approach it. The 
great cemetery beside it may be finer and more 
ornamental, but it lacks the simple pathos which 
surrounds those who “died in harness.” In 
the cemetery there are costly marble crosses 
and obelisks of polished granite ; the soldiers’ 
ground shows only plain wooden tablets, all 
bearing the same terribly significant date— 
1864—and the brief, touching inscription: “ Died 
for the Father-land”—fit epitaph for such men, 
who knew at least how to die when success was 
hopeless. Not a single man buried there was 
over thirty-five! Picked men indeed were these, 
Denmark’s best and bravest; “rare food for 
powder,” as the Imperial Artillerist used to say 
of his legions. 

They lie here in native Copenhagen, with the 
sweet Spring flowers growing above them, and 
children who were but a year old in the time of 
the great conflict bringing their little cans of 
water to sprinkle the graves of the fathers and 
brothers whom they never knew. “There are 
still men*in Denmark,” said Olger Danske to 
the peasant of Elsinore; and well might he say 
so of those who stood for five hours under 
Nelson’s cannon at Copenhagen, and held their 
own for weeks against the Prussian needle- 
guns at Dybbél. “Jn pace requiescant.” 


———__.—————_ 


THE more we sink into the infirmities of age, 
the nearer we are to immortal youth. All per- 
sons are young in the other world. That state 
is an eternal Spring—ever fresh and flourishing. 
Now to pass from midnight into noon on sud- 
den, to be decrepit one minute, and all spirit 
and activity the next, must be a striking change. 
To call this dying is an abuse of language. 
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REVIEW OF GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 
WRITINGS.* 





OTWITHSTANDING the comparatively 
short time which has elapsed since Mr. 
Mac Donald made his appearance as a 
writer, I find, in making a list of his works for 
review, that he has become so voluminous that 
I can best give my reader an idea of the subject 
and manner of his teaching by selecting a few 
of his most characteristic works and confining 
myself to them. In his writings we shall find 
that he assumes the three-fold character of 
preacher, poet, and novelist. 

I have, therefore, selected two theological 
works, a volume of poems, and four novels— 
two of which are addressed to an adult audi- 
ence and two to the “lambs of the flock.” 

It is his position as preacher that Mr. Mac 
Donald seems to me most to value; true, he 
rarely stands in the pulpit, preferring the larger 
audience and the more extended influence which 
the press secures to him, yet I fancy many a 
novel-reader, caring only for the tale, yet fas- 
cinated by that, feels himself compelled to take 
the preach along with it. Such a one may 
object to the mixture and feel like saying as did 
the black soldier of a West Indian regiment, 
whose captain, while whipping him for drunk- 
enness, administered at the same time a lecture 
on sobriety: “Cap'n, if you preachee, preachee ; 
and if you floggee, floggee; but no preachee 
and floggee too.” But Mac Donald is only sure 
of such an audience while they listen to his tale 
of “lingering sweetness long drawn out,” and 
so, without compunction, he gives the preaching 
while he may. 

I can readily imagine him replying to such 
an objection in the words of Thomas Hughes :t 
“Too much preaching! why my only object in 
writing at all is to get the chance of preaching. 
I can’t see that a man has any business to 
write unless he has something he thoroughly 
believes in and wants to preach about.” Mac 
Donald has something he thoroughly believes 
in; he is ready to be all things to all men, to 
put his teachings in any shape in which they 
will be most likely to secure a hearing, but he is 
never so carried away by tale, poem, or parable 
as to forget that preaching is his object. 

But if this be the object, why not confine 
himself to the sermon, or theological or moral 





* Unspoken Sermons. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. The 
Miracles of our Lord. Dealings with Fairies. Ranald Banner- 
man’s Boyhood. The Disciples. George Mac Donald. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons, 410 Broom-street. Wilfrid 
Cumbermede’s Autobiography. Scribner’s Magazine. 

t Preface to ‘l'om Brown’s School-Days. 
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essay and leave the novel untouched. Because 
this is an essentially story-telling age, and there 
are multitudes who know no teacher but the 
novelist. There are persons of refinement and 
culture who will listen to the strange psycho- 
logi¢al speculations of Hawthorne, provided he 
weaves them into his weird, half-frightful, but 
always impressive tales, who will pore over the 
“medicated novels” of Holmes; who are de. 
lighted with the genius of George Eliot, and 
who gladly turn to verse, even of the very best 
quality, if only the poet assumes the function 
of story-teller and gives them Aurora Leigh, 
Enoch Arden, Lalla Rookh, or the Idyls of the 
King, who yet are deaf to all other voices in 
literature. Mac Donald found this taste devel- 
oped: he knows that though he may sing beau- 
tiful parables in verse, yet only a few will 
hearken; he may preach earnest sermons either 
in the pulpit or through the press, but only a 
few care to listen; he may give the history of a 
soul struggling in darkness and agony, such as 
can only be drawn by one who is detailing his 
own life experience, until the darkness disap- 
pears, the doubts flee, and the doubter is ena- 
bled to cry out: 
**I bring them to His altar-stair, 
To the love glorious, 
My very lack of will and prayer. 
And say, Behold me thus. 
O, gladness! are not these words his? 
My heart brimful they fill— 
‘That man shall know the truth who is 

Willing to do his will.’ ”’ 
He may draw such a picture, but only the elect 
few will gaze upon it, and Mac Donald is evi- 
dently one who wishes to be gladly heard by 
the common people. Therefore, while not neg- 
lecting the smaller and more select audience, he 
yet spreads his little parable till it expands into 
the fascinating fairy story; his novels contain 
sermons adroitly sandwiched into their pages, 
and his doubter becomes a veritable being 
whose outward life, and friends, and surround- 
ings shall be known to us while we trace the 
inward history. 

Let us pass on to consider first the subject of 
Mac Donald’s teachings. His peculiar theolog- 
ical tenets are repeated again and again in his 
tales; yet I think I shall find it comparatively 
easy to give a summary of the vital points, and 
in doing so I shall, so far as is possible in the 
brief space allowed in this review, permit him 
to speak for himself. I beg my reader to un- 
derstand that I am simply giving Mac Donald’s 
theories, and that I pledge myself to enter into 
no controversy, even where they differ from the 
opinions usually regarded as the orthodox in- 
terpretations of God’s revealed Word. 
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Oe emnapanse 
Our author has not the shadow of an affinity 
with the modern rationalistic or materialistic 
school. To him all life has its significance be- 
cause of the soul—all growth is unimportant 
which does not tend toward the growth of char- 
acter. 

He has no quarrel with miracles, but readily 
accepts them. “They are blessed to whom a 
wonder is not a fable, to whom a mystery is not 
a mockery, to whom a glory is not an unreality— 
who are content to ask, ‘Is it like him?” 
(Unspoken Sermons, p. 62.) 

“The wonder of the growing corn is to me 
greater. than the wonder of feeding the thou- 
sands. It is easier to understand the creative 
power going forth at once, immediately, than 
through the countless, the lovely, the seem- 
ingly forsaken wonders of the corn-field.” (Ibid., 
p- 139+) 

“There are far harder things to believe in 
than the miracles, for a man is not required to 
believe in them save as believing in Jesus.” 
(Miracles of our Lord, p. 2.) 

He accepts the Bible as God’s revealed Word, 
and yet teaches that there is a revelation of the 
Spirit to each man, independent of, and beyond 
the Bible. 

“But to the man who would live throughout 
the whole divine form of his being, not confin- 
ing himself to one broken corner of his kingdom, 
and leaving the rest to the demons that haunt 
such deserts, a thousand questions will arise to 
which the Bible does not even allude. . . He 
has put the questions in my heart ; he holds the 
answers in his. I will seek until I find. My 
prayer shall go up to the God of my life.” 
(Unspoken Sermons, p. 52.) 

Speaking of the dull disciple, he says: 

“He believes in no revelation but the Bible, 
and in the word of that alone.” (P. 51.) 

“The mass of the Church does not believe 
that the Spirit has a revelation for every man 
individually.” (P. 54.) 

“If we were once filled with the mind of 
Christ, we should know that the Bible had done 
its. work, was fulfilled and had for us passed 
away, that thereby the Word of our God may 
abide forever.” (Unspoken Sermons.) 

“Till we thus know him, let us hold the Bible 
dear as the moon of our darkness by which we 
travel toward the East, not dear as the sun 
whence her light cometh, etc.” (P. 102.) 

“By the Word of God I do not understand 
the Bible. The Bible is a Word of God, the 
chief of the written Words. But by the Word 
of God I must understand every revelation of 
himself in the heart and consciousness of man, 
so that the man knows that he is there, nay, 





rather, that he is here.” (Unspoken Sermons, 
p- 142.) 

To the objector, who claims that such a doc- 
trine is fraught with danger, he answers: “If 
he is not taught of God in that which he hopes 
for, God will let him know it. If he can pray 
to God for any thing not good, the answer will 
come in the consuming fire.” (P. 56.) 

“The danger lies not in asking God what is 
not good, but in not having him in our council.” 
(P. 57-) 

He accepts the Trinity—God is our all-loving 
Father; Christ, his son, truly God made mani- 
fest in the flesh, is our elder brother, and the 
Holy Spirit is our Comforter and dwells in every 
regenerate heart. Of the love of the Father, 
he says: 

“For although God is so much more to us, 
and comes so much nearer to us than a father 
can be or come, yet the fatherhood is the last 
height of the stair, whence our understandings 
can see him afar off, and where our hearts can 
first know that he is nigh, even in them.” (P. 77.) 

“Christ being our common Brother, God be- 
ing our common Father, we are members of the 
same family, and are blessed only when we ac- 
knowledge this common brotherhood and love 
all men.” 

“Nor is there any thing we can ask for our- 
selves that we may not ask for another. And 
there will be moments when, filled with that 
spirit which is the Lord, nothing will ease our 
learts of their love but the commending of all 
men, all our brothers, all our sisters, to the one 
Father.” (Unspoken Sermons, p. 88.) 

Speaking of the love between children of the 
same earthly parents, as a type of the universal 
brotherhood, he says: 

“For there is a bond between me and the 
most wretched liar that ever died for the mur- 
der he would not even confess, closer infinitely 
than that which springs only from having one 
father and one mother.” 

“For our love to each other is but the throb- 
bing of the heart of the great brotherhood.” 
(P. 209.) 

“Thus will love spread and spread in wider 
and stronger pulses till the whole human race 
will be to man sacredly lovely. Drink-debased, 
vice-defeatured, pride-puffed, wealth-bollen, van- 
ity-smeared, they will yet be brothers, yet be 
sisters. Any rough-hewn semblance of human- 
ity will at length be enough to move the man to 
reverence and affection.” (P. 210.) 

But though our God is an all-loving Father, 
he nevertheless punishes his children. Lonz 
and eloquently, in one of his sermons, does he 
dwell upon the text : Our God is a consuming fire. 
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“Tt is the law of Nature; that is, the law of 
God, that all that is destructible shall be de- 
stroyed.” 

“When the fire of eternal life has possessed 
a man, then that which is destructible is gone 
utterly, and he is pure.” 

“The man who loves God, and is not yet 
pure, courts the burning. The man whose 
deeds are evil fears it. Yet the burning shall 
not come the less because of the fear. Escape 
is hopeless.” 

None but the pure in heart shall see God, 
and yet Mac Donald teaches that at length all 
shall see him, for all shall be pure. I can not 
better describe this phase of his belief than by 
allowing him, as I have done all along, to speak 
for himself. 

“But at length, O God, wilt thou not cast 
death and hell into the lake of fire, even into 
thine own consuming self? Death shall then 
die everlastingly, 

‘And hell itself shall pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ ” 

Arguing from the love which universal man 
must feel for his brother man, he says: 

“For if their moans, myriads of ages away 
would turn heaven into hell for us, shall a man 
be more merciful than God ?” 

“T think when Judas fled from his hanged 
and fallen body, he fled to the tender mercy of 
Jesus and found it. I know not how. It had 
been good for that man that he had never been 
born, for it was all to try over again, in some 
other way, inferior, perhaps, in some other 
world, in a lower creation.” 

This purification may, according to Mac Don- 
ald, be a long, long process, but at last all evil 
shall be destroyed ; he speaks of “ages of strife 
and ages of growth” ere we are permitted to 
receive the “white stone,” and “the new name 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth 
it.’ He tells us that at length all hearts shall 
receive him, though it may be after “years of 
love, centuries of seeming bafflement, zons of 
labor.” He asks: 

“Shall a time come when the Unchangeable 
shall cease to forgive; when it will no longer 
belong to his perfections to love his enemies; 
when he will look calmly, and have his children 
look calmly, too, upon the ascending smoke of 
the everlasting torments ?” 

He answers his own question thus: 

“Believe it not. The redeemed would cry, 
‘Where art thou, our strong Jesus?’ Come, 
our grand brother. See the suffering brothers 
and sisters down below. . . Come, redeem 
them. For us we will go down into the burning 
and see whether we can not at least carry 





i 
through the howling flames a drop of water that 
shall cool their parching tongues.” (Unspoken 
Sermons, p. 229.) 

Speaking of the prison-house of the damned, 
he says: 

“Whence assuredly thou shalt come out when 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing ; when 
thou hast learned of God in hell what thoy 
didst refuse to learn of him on the gentle-toned 
earth; what the sunshine and the rain could 
not teach thee, nor the sweet compunctions of 
the seasons, . . nor the word that was nigh 
thee in thy heart and in thy mouth—the story 
of him who was mighty to save because he was 
perfect in love.” (P. 230.) 

He refuses to accept any love, any blessed- 
ness, in which every member of the human 
family is not a sharer, thus: 


“ But if a vision should unfold 

That I might banish fear— 

That I, the chosen, might be bold, 
And walk with upright cheer— 

My heart would cry; ‘But shares my race 
In this great love of Thine? 

I pray put me not in good care, 
If others lack and pine.’”” (The Discipline.) 


Neither is he willing to feel that the loving: 
Father loves him simply because he loves all 
men: 


“ And little comfort would it bring, 
Amidst a throng to pass, 


To know that of a sinful world 

I one was saved as well ; 

My roll of ill with theirs upfurled, 
And flung in deepest hell. 


No, thou must be a God to me, 
As if I stood alone ; 
I such a perfect child to thee, 


As if thou hadst but one.”’ ( The Discipline.) 


“There is no massing of men with God.” 
(Unspoken Sermons.) 

He speaks again and again of an intimate, 
secret union between God and each individual 
believer; thus, in the sermon on Rev. ii, 17, 
“To him that overcometh I will give a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name wrilten, 
which no man knoweth saving him that re- 
ceiveth it,” he says: 

“With every man he has a secret, the secret 
of the new name. In every man there is a 
loneliness, an inner chamber of peculiar life 
into which God only canenter. . . . From 
this it follows that there is a chamber also—O 
God, humble and accept my speech—a chamber 
in God himself, into which none may enter but 
the one, the individual, the peculiar man—out 
of which chamber that man has to bring revela- 
tion and strength for his brethren. This is that 
for which he was made—to reveal the secret 
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things of the Father.” (Unspoken Sermons.) 


Again, 
** Art thou not each man’s God—his own, 
, With secret words between.” 

Having given in the above extracts the vital 
points of Mac Donald’s creeds, I have not space 
for the consideration of less essential points, 
but shall proceed to show how he makes his 
novels the vehicle of his teachings. 

Perhaps no one of his tales is so well known 
in America as Wilfrid Cumbermede—a now fin- 
ished serial which has been passing through the 
pages of Scribner’s Magazine—therefore I shall 
use it to illustrate my meaning. This tale is 
evidently meant to show the difference in result, 
upon characters essentially alike, of modes of 
education diametrically opposite. The two prom- 
jnent characters are boys, Wilfrid and Charley, 
both shy, reticent, conscientious boys, but both 
morbidly introspective, therefore, though capa- 
ble of being touched to finest issues, yet also 
capable, under unwise management, of complete 
shipwreck. 

Wilfrid leads a life of strange isolation; an 
orphan, he sees little of any human beings save 
an uncle, who is his guardian, an old-maid aunt, 
and a great-grandmother, a relic of a past gen- 
eration, whose weirdness and quaintness Haw- 
thorne might have sketched. Wilfrid is left to 
develop according to his own instincts. Nat- 
ure’s influences upon him are of the kindliest; 
he plays his own invented games, and is only 
occasionally the companion of the uncle, until, 
in his sixth or seventh year, he begins formally 
to teach him to read, but in a gentle, loving 
way which divests the exercise of all painful 
associations ; his religious instructions were only 
occasional, but very impressive, thus: 

“Like Jean Paul, he would utter the name of 
God only at grand moments; but there was 
great difference in the moments the two men 
would have chosen. Jean Paul would choose a 
thunder-storm ; the following will show my un- 
cle’s choice. One Sunday evening he took me 
for a longer walk than usual. We had climbed 
a little hill; I believe it was the first time I ever 
had a wide view of the earth. The horses were 
all loose in the fields; there was an 
indescribable hush in the air as if Nature her- 
self knew the seventh day; the hay-statks and 
ricks of last year gleamed golden in the farm- 
yards; great fields of wheat stood up stately 
around us, the glow in their yellow brought out 
by the red poppies that sheltered in the forests 
of their stems ; the odor of the grass and clover 
came in pulses; and the soft blue sky was 
flecked with white clouds tinged with pink, 
which deepened until it gathered into a flaming 
Vor. XXXII.—23 





rose in the west, where the sun was welling out 
oceans of liquid red. 

“T looked up into my uncle’s face. It shone 
in a calm glow like the answering rosy moon. 
The eyes of my mind were opened; I saw that 
he felt something, and then I felt it too. His 
soul, with the glory of an interpreter, kindled 
mine. He in turn caught sight of my face, and 
his soul broke forth in one word: 

“*God! Willie, God !’ was all he said, and 
surely it was enough.” 

This uncle taught Wilfrid no formal, stated 
times for saying prayers, but impressed upon 
him that God is an all-loving Father, and his 
ear is ever open to the words of his children, 
and so that whenever he had a desire ungrati- 
fied, a sin unforgiven, he might bring it to God 
in prayer. Kindly influences followed him in 
the schools to which his uncle sends him, both 
in England and in Switzerland. 

It is in the journey to the Swiss school that 
Wilfrid first makes Charley’s acquaintance, and 
in the new school they become dear friends. 
Charley’s education had. been conducted by a 
very strict, severe, but conscientious father ; 
his religious education had consisted in “line 
upon line, precept upon precept ” of the sternest 
Calvinistic theology; he had grown morbidly 
introspective and self-conscious ; the high-prin- 
cipled, stern, and inflexible father acted like an 
incubus upon his spirits, and it was only when 
the father, after having safely installed the boy 
at school, turns his face homeward, that, re- 
leased from the unnatural pressure, Charley’s 
spirits spring to their normal condition. Now 
begins the struggle with doubt—the two boys 
begin to question all moral subjects—they have 


long talks about God and his attributes, his” 


purposes in making us, and the best means by 
which we can please him. The grand natural 
scenery which surrounds them, acts upon their 
spirits by exhilarating Wilfrid and depressing 
Charley. Their bold speculations, their earnest 
doubts are overheard, misunderstood, and Char- 
ley is removed by the anxious father, who thinks 
his carefully nurtured son is being contaminated 
by the freethinking Wilfrid. Wilfrid, however, 
has never been the boldest doubter, and is the 
one who is nearest the light in their subse- 
quent speculations when they meet at Oxford 
as students at the University, though in differ- 
ent colleges. Charley is led, while at Oxford, 
into disgraceful scenes among wicked compan- 
ions, but still there is, when he is sometimes led 
to open his heart to Wilfrid, the yearning after 
heart purity, the longing for God, though he 
persistently refuses to accept or believe in the 
tyrant God painted by his father’s theological 
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creed. Years pass—the Oxford students are 
young men, but Charley in sheer misery, when 
he is led to doubt the truth of friend and lover, 
waits for no clearing up of the suspicious circum- 
stances, but, feeling that all love has deserted 
him, rushes by his own hand out of life and toa 
world where he must meet the God he sought 
for here. 

Wilfrid is sick with agony and grief, but never 
for one moment acknowledges to himself that 
Charley is utterly lost, but rather, that he had 
“inherited a strain of madness from his father, 
a madness which that father had developed by 
forcing upon him the false forms of a true re- 
ligion,” and he speculates about Charley and 
similarly afflicted ones, thus: 

“ Doubtless, if in the mind so sadly unhinged 
the sense of a Holy Presence could be devel- 
oped, the sense of a love that loves through all 
vagaries ; of a hiding-place from forms of evil 
the most fantastic; of a fatherly care which not 
merely holds its insane child in its arms, but e#- 
ters into the chaos of his imagination, and sees 
every wildest horror with which it swarms; if, I 
say, the conviction of such a love dawned upon 
the disordered mind, the man would live in spite 
of his imaginary foes, for he would pray against 
them as sure of being heard as St. Paul when he 
prayed concerning the thorn from which he was 
not delivered, but against which he was sus- 
tained.” 

Wilfrid comforts himself and Charley’s sister 
with hopes that “the God who had made me 
and my Charley to love each other, would some- 
where, some day, somehow, when each was 
grown stronger and purer, give us to each 
other.” 

Few even of the most inveterate Calvinists 
but would be persuaded to plead insanity as an 
excuse for the suicide of a loved one, and so 
trust in God’s infinite goodness ; but Calvinists 
or Arminians, all who believe that there is a 
place of unending suffering appointed for those 
who leave this life without having accepted 
God’s offered pardon, will be inclined to look 
back of this, to the life ere insanity began, and 
to ask, “Was my loved one prepared?” It is 
in dealing with this question that Mac Donald 
shows the Universalism which I have pointed 
out in extracts from his purely theological 
works—he speaks of Charley’s sister—“ As to 
the mere suicide, love ever finds refuge in mad- 
ness; but all of her school believed that at the 
moment of dissolution the fate zs eternally fixed 
for weal or for woe, determined by the one or 
the other of two vaguely defined attitudes of the 
mental being toward certain propositions, con- 
cerning which attitudes they were at least right 





———______ 


in asserting that no man could of himself ag. 
sume the safe one. The thought became unen- 
durable that Mary should believe Charley was 
damned, and that forever and forever”—there. 
fore he attempts to convert her to his Opinions, 

I have just hastily sketched the speculations 
which run through this strangely fascinating 
story, and the question next arises, how is jt 
possible for Mac Donald to hold down to such 
thoughts the ordinary novel reader who takes 
up his serial to beguile a leisure half-hour? 
Between ourselves, my reader, I rather suspect 
that when Charley and Wilfrid get into their 
most intricate speculations, some of the class | 
have named just skip till the story begins again, 
I have said nothing of the story, which is jn. 
tensely beautiful ; indeed, though Mac Donald’s 
plots seem to me generally improbable, exag- 
gerated, and melodramatic, yet their interest 
rarely flags, and sometimes the reader is kept 
in a state of painful suspense—then thé char- 
acters are never improbable nor exaggerated, 
neither are they caricatured like Dickens’s char- 
acters, but simply the men and women we all 
know, highly idealized. The intense love of 
Nature, and beautiful descriptions of natural 
scenery which mark his pages, lure to their pe- 
rusal many who are not troubled by the doubts 
through which he would fain point out the way 
to peace and assurance. For these descriptive 
passages I have no room. 

I do not remember any writer who attaches 
so much importance to dreams as does our au- 
thor, nor one who gives such beautiful sketches 
of them, nor who so justifies himself for the 
part they play in all his narratives. He regards 
them with no superstitious feelings, as being 
omens of good or ill, “the child-soul goes home 
at night, and returns in the morning to the labor 
of the school. Mere physical rest could never 
of its own negative self build up the frame in 
such life and vigor as come through sleep! the 
soul, in sleep, goes home to God; he gives the 
dreams which have a molding influence upon 
our character scarcely second to that possessed 
by any of the surroundings of our waking mo- 
ments.” 

In Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood there isa 
beautiful dream, which recurs, with variations, 
in connection with many of the most important 
events narrated; in Seaboard Parish, there is 
scarcely.a brighter sketch than a dream of Con- 
nie’s, and the father’s fanciful interpretation ; 
dreams play an! important part in the life of the 
boy Wilfrid Cumbermede, and in a dream there 
first dawns upon the man Wilfrid an apprecia- 
tion of the character of Mary, which develops 
into a pure and holy love. 
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I wanted to speak of Mac Donald as a writer 
for the young, but I have occupied so much 
space, that, if I do so at all, it must be in a sub- 


sequent paper. 





RAMBLES IN PERU. 





IL. 


OURNEYING across the Andes, to the 

south-east of Lima, we found ourselves, 

after a week’s travel, on the elevated ridges 
and plains near the upper waters of the Man- 
taro. A snow-storm had clothed the mountains 
in one unbroken canopy of dazzling white, from 
their lofty summits, crowned perpetually with 
the frozen element, to their first spurs rising 
above the table-land. At all points the savage 
grandeur of the scenery was highly impressive. 
Like huge Titanic phantoms of white, the tow- 
ering peaks of the main range of the Andes 
were lost in the region of clouds, above strata 
of which, here and there, glistened the snowy, 
inaccessible heads. Frozen water hung droop- 
ing from lofty shelves, more like gigantic stalac- 
tites than enormous icicles, glittering and spark- 
ling with manifold rays and beauty in the clear 
bright sunshine—which, however, at that great 
altitude, failed to melt them—with every tint 
and variation of the rainbow. 

During a short stay in the neighborhood of 
Yauli, Occobamba, Allamo, and other villages 
of the puna, we did not fail to observe the dif- 
ference in aspect between the great western 
and eastern ranges of the Andes. The latter, 
as a rule, appeared by far the most lofty, though 
at 2 few parts the western Cordilleras over- 
topped them. But what particularly attracted 
our attention was the fact, that while the east- 
ern range ascended in regular, unbroken slopes 
to sharp, peaked, and pointed summits, the 
western were formed in broken and distorted 
terraces, rising, tier above tier, to the high, 
rugged, tossed, and confused central range of 
the Cordilleras. The eastern Andes being com- 
posed mostly of limestone, disintegration by 
rain and cold, during incalculable ages, had 
imparted to their elevated peaks the most fan- 
tastic, jagged, and variegated shapes; but the 
western range, formed of huge granitic and 
metamorphic masses of rock, remained in the 
tossed, confused, or block-like sections of ele- 
vation into which the mighty Plutonic forces 
had originally thrown them. This extraordi- 
nary geological example of an igneous mount- 
ain chain of vast length, accompanied by a par- 
allel and neighboring range of early sedimentary 
formation throughout the whole distance, can 
not be elsewhere matched. 











We found that much confusion existed, even 
in the minds of the natives, as to the names 
and identity of the two great mountain ranges 
and their inferior spurs, most of the people— 
Spaniards, half-castes, and aboriginals alike— 
terming them indiscriminately Cordilleras and 
Sierra Nevada, or Andes. Properly, the latter 
is the name of the eastern, or inland range only, 
the two former applying to the western. 

The mining and other villages we visited on 
the table-land were composed of rough mud 
cottages, thatched with grass, and with floors 
formed of hardened clay. In many instances 
prolific clusters of pumpkins grew in a tangled 
mass all over the walls and roof, while fields of 
maize and vegetables in the valleys, with various 
fruit-trees, flourished near at hand—the Indians 
being a labor-saving race, averse to any great 
exertion in the way of going to a distance for 
agricultural purposes, and much preferring, like 
the West India negroes, to plant only just suffi- 
cient to support themselves and families close 
to their own door. The dress of these people 
was very simple, mostly a coarse blanket robe, 
sometimes ornamented with bead-work, once 
white, no doubt, but, as washing was not much 
patronized, now generally of a color between 
dirty brown and quite black. They wore their 
coarse black hair hanging long and lank about 
their shoulders, and for the sake of comfort it 
was as well not to venture too near their un- 
kempt tresses. The obliquity of their eyes, 
their prominent cheek-bones, and other physical 
peculiarities, presented strong traces of Mon- 
golian origin. Often from many of the little 
huts we heard the tinkling sound of the guitar— 
an instrument the aboriginals have obtained 
from their Spanish conquerors, and of which 
they are passionately fond. In the cool of the 
evening, to the sound of guitar and native reed 
flute, the young men and women amused them- 
selyes with either the fandango or their own 
outlandish dances. What with facial resem- 
blance, the pyramid-shaped straw hats worn by 
some of the men, the hair plaited @ Ja Chinois 
by portions of the women, and the abundance 
of streamers floating from poles around the 
huts, one might almost have fancied himself in 
a Tartar village. 

The Indian women do most of the field work, 
and, as among all savages, are more slaves and 
beasts of burden to the men than companions. 
Upon one occasion we came across a traveling 
party of a Panos Indian and his wife, the latter 
being shamefully loaded with a greater weight 
than a mule’s burden, consisting of two large 
and heavy paddles, a lot of dead poultry, and a 
huge basket hanging on her back from a strap 
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going round the forehead, containing fish, fruit, 
utensils, gigantic vegetables, and the household 
gods of the family in general. While the poor 
creaturg trudged wearily along in his rear, the 
husband went strutting on in front, absolutely 
unburdened, with his arms akimbo, and looking 


Indians, however, seating themselves upon the 
ground to listen to our guide, only joined him 
in laughter at the idea, and no doubt the three 
of them heartily ridiculed our uncivilized no- 
tions and absurd sentiments. The dusky lady, 
at all events, indignantly refused to be relieved 











as though he were conscious of doing something 
to be proud of. 

We could not stand this, so we called on him 
to halt, and commissioned our guide and facto. 
tum, Pasco, to communicate our disgust, and a 
request that he would assist the woman. The 
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A PANOS INDIAN AND HIS WIFE ON A JOURNEY. 


of any of her load, and, I verily believe, would 
have deemed herself injured and insulted, had 
we persisted in our request. So much for the 
force of habit! She knew no better, had not 
any desire for alteration in her favor, and seemed 
quite contented with her lot. 
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These native women are very ugly. At a 
little village where we halted for a night, we 
were accommodated at the hut of two particu- 
larly ill-favored young ladies of the Panos 
tribe—one of the ugliest we came across during 
our ramble. Much to their chagrin, we gave 
our guide, Pasco, peremptory orders to bundle 
them out of the hut for which we paid, and to 
inform them that we preferred being alone. 
Turning up their noses in disgust at our want 
of taste, the dirty and tawny matrons went off 
to some other hut, leaving us to obtain the rest 
of which we were in need—rest, for sleep was 
quite another question. As usual, the wretched 
little hovel swarmed with gigantic carnivorous 
insects of an insatiable voracity and fierceness. 
We smoked, we even endured a suffocating 
green-wood fire, and we continually anointed 
ourselves with the strongest Pisco aguardiente, 
but all without avai], as nothing seemed to pos- 
sess the power of frustrating the blood-thirsty 
proclivities of those horrible assailants, and we 
were unable to discover any device by which to 
obtain more than short snatches of feverish 
slumber. We would certainly have spread our 
blankets, as several times before, beneath the 
brilliantly star-lit, coruscant canopy of heaven, 
had not premonitory symptoms of fever and 
ague previously warned us to avoid such impru- 
dence, in that rainless country compensated by 
such heavy dews. 

In the morning, at this place, we were as- 
tonished at the appearance of several people, 
among a party of Indian travelers who had 
come from a distance. Their complexion was 
livid and ghastly, and their shrunken skeleton 
forms presented an aspect very similar to that 
of opium-smokers in the last stage of the nar- 
cotic vice. I at first imagined that this must be 
the case, or that they were victims to some 
dreadful disease ; but my commander knew bet- 
ter, having, he said, seen similar objects in 
South Africa and Central America, and at once 
pronounced them to be earth-eaters. Truly 
enough, upon questioning them by the aid of 
our guide, the captain’s surmise proved to be 
correct. Our curiosity was aroused, and we 
asked to see some of the peculiar delicacy they 
esteemed. One of the wretched people then 
brought forth several balls of a pinkish-white 
clay, from a store in one of the huts. Putting 
this to our lips, we found that it possessed a 
fatty, disagreeable, earthy taste, and was evi- 
dently a steatitic clay, for it became quite soapy, 
and could be rubbed into froth. 

Pasco addressed these singular people as 
toros, a name by which they are known to the 
Peruvians of Spanish origin, and certainly not 





because they either show or possess any thing 
like the strength of the bull, but, possibly, for 
the reason that, as the mighty brute is wont to 
do, they are addicted to licking the earth. We 
ascertained that most of these strange feeders 
had been accustomed to the singular habit from 
twelve to even twenty years; that frequently 
they ate nothing else, but required large quan- 
tities of water; that often, like opium-smoking, 
spirit-drinking, etc., when carried to excess, the 
practice ended in death; and that many of the 
laborers in the mines were addicted to earth- 
eating. 

But little can be said in favor of the Peruvian 
Indian’s character. As a rule, he is not even 
so brave and warlike as his neighbors, the 
Araucanians, or his distant brethren, the North 
American Indians, whose savage bravery and 
stoic fortitude beneath the mest dreadful tort- 
ures is such a characteristic feature. Of all 
Indian races, the Peruvian has, in my opinion, 
the least energy or force of character. There 
can be but little doubt, however, that several 
centuries of oppression, Spanish rule, and the 
most bigoted Roman Catholic domination, have 
much to do with the present condition of the 
aboriginals ; history proving that their deteriora- 
tion has been great indeed since the days when 
their bare-breasted ancestry so gallantly strove 
to defend their hearths and homés against the 
mail-clad and brutal conguistadores. We know 
well that Spanish rule is of exactly the most 
favorable in the world for the progress of colo- 
nies, and it is equally certain that all the South 
American republics fell into a worse state than 
their first, and into confusion worse confounded, 
after the revolutions by which they threw off 
the yoke of Spain. 

It is true that, of late years, Peru and Chili 
seem to be making rapid progress in civiliza- 
tion; the discovery of so many rich mines ; the 
introduction of considerable European capital ; 
the increase in many branches of commerce, 
especially guano; and the freedom from the 
incessant warfare which destroys most other 
states on the same continent, having, of course, 
a beneficial result; but even this does not im- 
prove the aboriginals, or ameliorate their condi- 
tion. One can not but fancy them a doomed 
race, fast dying out and passing away from 
among the peoples of the earth, to be replaced 
by the Aryan and negro, by mixtures of both, 
and by half-castes between each of the alien 
breeds and their own, all of whom seem increas- 
ing just as rapidly as the pure-blooded aborig- 
inals are disappearing. It is only the natural 
result of invasion; whether it be of human be- 
ings, the brute creation, or a foreign flora. In 
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each case the native disappears before, and is 
eventually superseded by, the invader. The 
peculiar operation seems a law of nature, as ap- 
plied to the regular sequence or succession of 
species—of fauna, and the fossiliferous order of 
once living things—as revealed by the chapters 
writ in stone, the geological records of distant 
periods. 

Although the South American Indians do not 
possess a written language, we were not a little 
surprised to find that they yet had a rough 
inkling of the art to represent thought, by a 
limited system of the rudest hieroglyphics in 
vogue among some of the Peruvian Indians. 
The characters were of the simplest nature, and 
were scratched upon a papyrus of the maguey 
leaf, to mark divisions of the year, and record 
dates and events of importance. At first we 
were under the impression that the art had 
been created by the priests, but the natives 
stoutly maintained that it had descended to 
them from their ancestors. The only. way to 
solve the mystery would have been by submit- 
ting a piece of the writing to some competent 
antiquary; unfortunately, the only piece of in- 
scribed papyrus we obtained was lost during 
the return journey to Callao; I can only state 
that the characters were of the concentric or 
“Ogham” type, similar to those found on the 
British rocks and in Central America. So far 
as we could ascertain, no such thing as ancient 
papyrus manuscripts had ever existed among 
the Indians, and certainly neither traditions nor 
historical records came to them in that way— 
only the mere knowledge of how to mark a few 
simple thoughts and facts for present service. 

In all parts of Peru, except among the savage 
Indian tribes, Christianity, at least nominally, 
prevails. The aborigines, however, converted 
by the sword in the old days of Spanish perse- 
cution, do not, as a rule, seem to have more 
notion of that faith in the country parts, than 
such as may be obtained from stray visits of 
some errant, image-bearing friar, whose prin- 
cipal object is to obtain sundry vea/s in consid- 
eration of prayers offered to his little idols. 
These wandering ministers also distribute exe- 
crable colored prints of various saints, besides 
having indulgences for sale. As to the nature 
of the pious offerings from their disciples, they 
are not at all particular. They go upon the 
easy principle that all is fish that comes into 
their net. If the ignorant and superstitious 


givers have not “filthy lucre” wherewithal to 
propitiate the ugly represented saints, wax can- 
dles, silver ore, cacao, sugar, and any other de- 
scription of property is readily received. Thus, 
it often happens that these peripatetic friars 








a 
have a long convoy of heavily laden mules with 
which to gladden the members of their monas. 
tery when they return home. Much do I fear 
that these occasional interviews with il.-favored 
little idols work but small good in the native 
mind, and I am rather inclined to doubt whether 
these peculiar religious recreations make the 
Indians pious or moral. 

The priests throughout Peru dress in a very 
extraordinary, not to say outlandish manner, 
One of the lower grade wears a very capacious, 
shovel-hat, projecting as much in front as be- 
hind, and looking very like a double-ended coal- 
heaver’s hat. A loose black serge robe covers 
him all over, as with a funereal pall, and being 
fastened together only at the neck, gives to his 
often obese figure an appearance the very re- 
verse of grave or serious. The superior of a 
monastery, or the priest in charge of a parish, 
‘wears a more stately clerical costume. His hat 
is of formidable dimensions, a huge, flat, Chinese- 
umbrella-shaped sort of concern, which can not 
be compared to any thing else in creation. He 
also affects ruffles and lace, a long cassock, and 
a voluminous cloak like many of those of Geneva 
combined together; black silk stockings and 
low shoes complete the clerical array of the 
higher ecclesiastics. 

Such of the shaven-headed brotherhood as 
we came across were friendly and hospitable. 
At the village of Occobamba, on our return 
journey, the worthy Fray Mansel and his curate 
treated us to a luxurious farewell dinner. At 
other places, also, we were very hospitably re- 
ceived. One feast, in especial, I can well re- 
member. It commenced with the inevitable 
puchero, followed by Picante so extremely red- 
hot with chilis that we could not convey any 
of that favorite Peruvian dish to within several 
inches of our unaccustomed Anglo-Saxon lips— 
much to the disappointment of our kind hosts, 
who esteemed it above all other culinary prep- 
arations, and had, it seemed, particularly in- 
structed their cooks to excel themselves in this 
case in our honor. But when the fiery com- 
pound came to be succeeded by two or three 
dishes of tender kid, alpaca mutton, and wild 
deer prepared—with no slight trouble, anxiety, 
and general consultation of cooks, friars, aco- 
lytes, and all, in solemn conclave on the sub- 
ject—in what they were naively pleased to con- 
sider and denominate a fashion @ /a Jngiesa, 
roasted and basted with cunning sauces and real 
skillfulness, we amply made amends ; thereby 
restoring the equanimity and satisfaction of our 
kind entertainers, who thereupon proceeded to 
bring forth, from sly recesses in their cellar, 
certain flasks of rare old Spanish wine. 
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JERUSALEM. 





OME was called the Mistress of the World, 
‘) and reigned as such through several cent- 
uries; but she ruled through the suprem- 
acy of arms, and the superior degree of knowl- 
edge that she had attained. Jerusalem is and 
has ever been the capital of the civilized world, 
the shrine around which clusters the best and 
purest thoughts of mankind. Almost from the 
time when history begins has she exercised a 
potent influence upon the affairs of surrounding 
nations, and although repeatedly razed to the 
ground, and once completely swept away, she 
has arisen like a Phoenix from her ashes, and 
still remains seated on her rocky throne, sur- 
rounded by historical and sacred associations 
such as no other piace can boast. Revered 
alike by Jew and Gentile, Mohammedan and 
Christian, Jerusalem is the common altar around 
which all religions gather, and toward which all 
hearts turn. Even in these days of excitement 
and bustle the reverence for the Holy City has 
not decreased, but, on the contrary, its walls 
and towers are regarded as highly as they were 
by the stanch crusaders of the Middle Ages. 

Few persons can approach it without being 
impressed by the sanctity of the place they are 
about to visit, and a dim conception of the 
glorious events that were brought to pass here, 
by which all mankind, through all ages to come, 
will reap the blessed fruits. During crusading 
times, when the mighty armies of the West came 
in sight of its gray battlements and gilded min- 
arets, they kneeled upon the ground as one man, 
and mingled their cries of enthusiasm with vows 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulcher from 
the hands of the infidel. The pilgrims of the 
present day, who come in vast numbers from 
all parts of Christendom, upon reaching a knoll 
commanding the first view of the city, fall upon 
their faces, and, kissing the ground, draw near 
upon their hands and knees. 

Although we did not dismount from our 
horses, nor break forth into acclamations of 
praise when we came in sight of the city, our 
emotions and feelings were none the less deep 
than were those of the pilgrims who trudged 
by our sides, and who saw in the Holy City the 
end of a foot-sore journey and the accomplish- 
ment of a vow. We had made a long day’s 
jaunt of it, coming from Rawleh over the worst 
road in the world, through mud and mire-nearly 
a foot deep, and that once passed, riding among 
the hills along stony pathways on the edge of 
precipices, a fall over which would have been 
fatal for man and beast. We had almost de- 
spaired of reaching the termination of our ride, 








and the sun was just sinking among the hills of 
Judea, when a sudden turn in the road brought 
us in sight of the large Russian convent, be- 
yond which towered the walls and buildings of 
Jerusalem. Most strangers enter through the 
Jaffa Gate, and in-order to reach the hotel make 
a long detour among the narrow streets. We 
preferred leaving the sights and scenes till morn- 
ing, and, therefore, turned to the right after 
passing the convent, and skirted the gray moss- 
grown walls till we reached the Damascus Gate, 
a heavy square structure, at whose door squatted 
a couple of dirty Turkish soldiers, who greeted 
us, on this our entry, with the everlasting cry 
of “backshish,” a Turkish word which all so- 
journers in the land of the Sultan soon learn to 
understand. 

The morning after our arrival was clear and 
bright, and at an early hour the gentlemen of 
our party started out for a walk up the Mount 
of Olives. Shortly after leaving our hotel we 
turned to the left and entered the Via Dolorosa, 
up which our Savior is said to have been con- 
ducted to execution. It is a narrow, ill-paved 
street, with high walls on either side, upon many 
of whose sides cactus and trailing plants have 
taken root, giving, as far as possible, an air 
of beauty to them. Antiquarians tell us that 
modern Jerusalem is at least twenty feet higher 
than was the old city of the time of Christ, 
but, notwithstanding this fact, the Catholics 
recognize this street as the Via Dolorosa, and 
have stations marked at various intervals;where 
the faithful offer prayer—for every devotee trav- 
erses the length of this street during his pil- 
grimage. The Gate of St. Stephen gives exit 
on the eastern side, from whose portal a steep 
path leads down to the Kedron. Outside this 
gate were vast numbers of beggars, wearing 
filthy rags and clothed in the most abject ap- 
pearance of poverty, who saluted our ears with 
plaintive cries, the only intelligible words being, 
“How are you?” which we were disposed to 
resent as a gross familiarity on their part, till 
we discovered that they said “ howadji,” which, 
in English, signifies gentleman. 

Following this path down the hill, we reached 
the dry bed of the Kedron, a river, or rather 
brook, that, to our Western eyes, seemed small 
and insignificant, but which is quite a celebrated 
stream in Biblical history. Leaving the tomb 
of the Virgin on one side, and the garden of 
Gethsemane on the other, we began the ascent 
of the Mount of Olives, traversing the road to 
Bethany, and the one over which our Savior 
had often gone when making his visits to Laz- 


arus and his sisters. The Mount of Olives is- 


the loftiest point in the neighborhood of Jerusar 
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lem, and being one hundred and twenty-five feet 
higher, commands a fine. view of it and the sur- 
rounding country. The Mount itself is one of 
a range of hills extending on the east of the 
city, and is, in appearance, rugged and stony. 
Scanty patches of soil are to be met with here 
and there where grass has taken root, forming 
a rich background upon which repose the snow- 
white flowers of the crocus, and the delicate- 
tinted clusters of the star of Bethlehem. Many 
olive-trees have managed to derive sustenance 
from the barren soil, and quite a cluster are 
inclosed within the garden of Gethsemane, while 
the top of the hill is shaded by a number of 
these somber-hued trees, whose gnarled trunks 
and broken branches bear testimony to the suc- 
cession of centuries. It is here that our Savior 
used often to come with his disciples to medi- 
tate, and pray, and to gaze upon the city he 
loved so well, to mourn over her past greatness 
and iniquity, and to sorrow upon the speediness 
of her ruin and decay. 

The view obtained from the minaret of the 
mosque, which stands on the apex of the hill, 
is one of ihe most impressive and interesting 
to be met with in the world. To the west of 
the Mount lies the valley of the Kedron, its 
center traversed by the dry bed of the brook, 
and its sides rich in sepulchral monuments of 
antiquity. Crowning the top of the opposite 
elevation, “a city which can not be hid,” is 
Jerusalem, girded about on all sides by walls 
and towers. As seen from Olivet, Jerusalem 
presents a scene of grandeur and beauty pecul- 
iarly Oriental in its character—wall and battle- 
ment, gate and tower, the cupola of a church, 
and the minaret of a mosque, blending together 
in most harmonious contrast. The most prom- 
inent object, as seen from any point, is the 
oblong inclosure of the Haraam, the site of the 
once magnificent temple of Solomon, from the 
center of which rises the Mosque of Omar, 
second only to Mecca as a shrine of Oriental 
devotion, and one of the most perfect archi- 
tectural gems to be met with in a long tour of 
observation and research. Next to the Mosque 
of Omar, the cupola of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher strikes the eye as the most noticeable 
object, as it is a dome of great size, and, being 
built upon the supposed site of Calvary, occu- 
pies a more elevated position than do the sur- 
rounding structures. Domes, minarets, and 
tiled roofs cut the blue of the horizon through 
the entire city, with here and there the feathery 
tufts of the date-palm waving against the clear 
sky. Surrounded as it is by bleak and barren 
hills, upon which scarcely a spire of vegetation 
can exist, Jerusalem, with its variety of rich 








and glowing colors, and the grace of its outline, 
seems like a rare and precious gem inclosed 
within a casket, whose rudeness and poverty is 
calculatsd to far enhance the beauty of that 
which is confined within it. 

The eye to the eastward of the Mount ranges 
over a series of bare and uncultivated mountain 
tops, whose barren sides and waterless ravines 
remind one of the fulfillment of the curse pro- 
nounced upon this land overflowing with milk 
and honey. These yellow heaps of barren earth 
extend in band after band, till, in the far dis. 
tance, a narrow hem of blue indicates the Dead 
Sea. From Mount Olivet the Sea of Asphal. 
tum presents an aspect of great beauty and 
loveliness ; fringing as it does a scene of such 
desolation, its sparkling waters bring relief to 
the eye and peace to the soul; for, seeming like 
a ribbon of green, finally mingling with the 
azure of the sea, is the valley through which 
flow the clear waters of Jordan, redeeming, as 
far as possible, the land from its curse, con- 
verting its immediate neighborhood from the 
aridity of the desert, and causing it literally to 
blossom as a rose. Beyond the sea, and rising 
to an altitude of grandeur, are the Mountains 
of Moab, whose steep sides, tinted with the 
red hue of the rock that characterizes their 
formation, seem almost like a band of gleaming 
life. 

In few cities of the world does distance lend 
such enchantment as proves to be the case in 
that of the Holy City, and were she deprived 
of her sites, sacred both to Turk and Frank, 
and her picturesque walls taken away, she 
would be a town of no greater importance than 
would hundreds of others in Syria and Asia 
Minor. Biblical and profane history, poetry 
and song, Christianity and Mohammedanism 
have all united, however, in rendering Jerusalem 
homage, and were she razed to the earth her 
very stones would become altars, and her ground 
be deemed precious for evermore. The present 
city, located some twenty feet above the old 
town destroyed in the time of Titus, is three 
miles in circuit, and is intersected by narrow 
and winding streets; the buildings, with the 
exception of those of sacred interest, are small 
and of but two stories in height, presenting to 
the street a dead wall of roughly hewn stones, 
with but a single small archway giving entrance 
to the court-yard within. The Mosque of Omar, 
which occupies the summit of Mount Moriah, 
is an octagonal structure situated within the 
Haraam, a tract of ground inclosed from pro- 
fane gaze by a high wall, at the gates of which 
soldiers with drawn swords are stationed, re- 

















fusing entrance to all save true believers. 
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Through the influence of the American Consul, 
and with the aid of the golden key that seldom 
fails to open the most tightly closed door, our 
party were permitted to enter the sacred pre- 
cincts, and, preceded by our cawasse bearing 
the official baton, we examined the Haraam at 
our leisure, undeterred by the frowning looks 
cast upon us by the Turks. The interior of 
the Mosque, which is decorated in a style of 
great Oriental magnificence, produces an effect 
both of pleasure and wonder, for the architect- 
ure is so perfect and the arrangement of its 
decorations, in all their details, is so harmoni- 
ous that both eye and sense are satisfied. The 
walls of the Mosque are composed of slabs of 
blue and white marble, perforated with narrow 
windows filled with glass stained in brilliant 
colors in arabesque. The cupola surmounting 
the structure is supported by twenty-six marble 
columns, which the Turks believe to have been 
among those which adorned the Temple of 
Solomon. Under this dome is the Holy of 
Holies, consisting of a large, rough stone, upon 
which, it is claimed, Abraham intended to have 
offered Isaac as a sacrifice; it was also the site 
of the altar in the Temple, and in later times 
Mohammed is said to have lain concealed within 
the cave beneath it, and to have ascended into 
the seventh heaven from it, the rock opening 
and permitting his passage through its rocky 
sides. For these reasons this rock is highly 
revered by Mohammedans, and banners of silk 
form a canopy over it, while a strong railing 
prevents it from contamination with the human 
body. 

Vying with the Mosque of Omar in interest, 
though not in beauty, is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, which, although a most un- 
sightly structure, incloses within its limits the 
alleged scenes of most of tne events that trans- 
pired upon the day of crucifixion. Although 
doubting the identity of the various localities 
pointed out to me as having born: a prominent 
part in that day’s transactions, I could not but 
be impressed with a certain feeling of awe when 
viewing them; seeing the Holy Sepulcher itself, 
with the forty lamps of silver that ever burn 
before it, and witnessing the faith of the people 
who crawl within the shrine on hands and 
knees and bedew the marble slab with their 
tears, one can not but feel a degree of respect 
and veneration creeping over him, and, without 
knowing it, almost feel tempted to kneel and 
adore the spot. Here for ages have come the 
mighty ones of the earth to enter the narrow 
precincts of the Sepulcher on bended knee, and 
demanded of all worldly pomp and grandeur to 
humble themselves to the level of the poorest 





pilgrim; here have kneeled Peter the Hermit, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, rendering the spot sacred, at least 
from the honors which they paid to it, making 
it holy by their faith and humility. About a 
stone’s-throw from the Sepulcher is the sup- 
posed site of Calvary, reached by ascending a 
flight of marble steps. On the summit of the 
small mound is a stone with three holes drilled 
into it, which are surrounded by plates of silver 
most elegantly decorated with diamonds and 
gems of great value. While admiring the rich- 
ness of the shrine of Calvary, I could not feel 
the reverence due to a place of such sanctity, 
for its present location seems too improbable, 
and not at all in accordance with my precon- 
ceived ideas of the place of our Lord’s martyr- 
dom. Standing amid the splendor of this shrine 
I could not but wish that antiquarians had lo- 
cated Calvary outside the town, and upon some 
of the mighty masses of rock that lie to the 
northward of the Damascus Gate; for the heart 
of the city, and its proximity to so many other 
places of religious importance, do not seem to 
correspond with the Biblical account of its 
position, and my fancy would have desired that 
the scene of our Lord’s suffering had been in a 
place remote from the habitation of man, and 
where I could have felt the loneliness and terri- 
ble isolation that seem to belong to it. 
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N looking at a map of North America, a 
large river, called the Colorado of the 
North, will be seen to flow from the Rocky 

Mountains into the Gulf of California, on the 
western side of the continent. In one part of 
its course the river passes through one of the 
most wonderful countries in the world. There 
are vast plains, rising one beyond the other like 
enormous steps, and they extend for great dis- 
tances. Range after range of cliffs, with flat 
table-lands upon them, are seen to stretch away 
as far as the eye can reach. There is hardly a 
tree to be seen, no grass exists, and an occa- 
sional cedar and prickly pear are the only liv- 
ing things in the landscape. It is burning hot 
by day—terribly dry and shadeless; but by 
night it is bitterly cold, and snow often falls. 
None of the wild animals which abound around 
the region ever come into it, and the rattlesnake 
and scorpion live there as the sole possessors 
of the soil. There is no water on the surface 
of the land, yet the great river and its side 
streams run through the country, and enormous 
volumes of water are constantly passing along. 
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In this consists the chief wonder of the country, | 
for the river has cut its way through the earth, | 
along deep crack-like precipices, and it flows 

6,000 feet below the plain. In one deep valley | 
the river is even a mile from the surface. There 
are no sloping valleys, but numberless cafi- 
ons, as they are called, which have straight 
sides, and are generally not more than two hun- | 
dred feet across. At the bottom of them there 
is always a gloom, and they are now and then 
worn away into extraordinary shapes, so that, 
as the light changes, grand castles, great cathe- 
drals, amphitheaters, pinnacles, and towers seem 
to appear and disappear. All the water which 
falls on to the plains above speedily makes its 


way down the precipices, and there are so many 
of them that a man may soon get lost and be 
constantly in danger, for they are most abrupt. 

Often in the evening, when the sun is blazing 
red on the plains, the cafions are as dark and 
cold as dungeons; and when every thing is 
dried up and arid, and travelers are dying from 
thirst in the burning desert above, the river is 
flowing all around them deep down the preci- 
pices, and is icy cold. In some seasons one 


| may almost walk along the bed of the river, 
'when suddenly a rush down of water occurs, 


and the stream rises fifty feet in a few days, 


and tears its way along toward the sea. All 


the step-like plains are cut up in the same man- 
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ner, and it is a country where man can never 
exist for any length of time. The precipices 
are so numerous that the country is completely 
intersected by them, and any soil which may 
collect is either blown down them by the wind 
or washed into them by the natural drainage. 
The illustration which we have here given of 
this account will enable the reader to form for 
himself some idea of the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the country, showing the plateau cut up 
into shreds by these gigantic chasms. If the 
rivers were not so deeply situated, the country 
might be fertile and populous ; but now it is as 
bad as the deserts of Africa or Arabia, although 
water is close by. 





HUNTING FOR A CONSCIENCE, 





PART IL. 


EOPLE who became slightly acquainted 

with Mary Tracy often considered her an 

eccentric young lady, for the frank ear- 
nestness of her character gave her a fearless- 
ness, both in speech and manner, that was not 
common in a young girl. Yet she was not ec- 
centric in a disagreeable sense, and certainly 
not in a wicked one. Her mind was of that 
inqui:ing nature that finds it difficult to receive 
any thing on trust; that seems naturally to 
obey the apostle’s injunction, to “prove all 
things.” 

The circumstances of her childhood were 
most unfortunate for a mind of this order. 
Until her father’s death, which took place when 
she was twelve years old, she had never seen a 
Bible, though she had often heard the sacred 
book made the subject of ridicule. She had 
been brought up to believe all professing Chris- 
tians hypocrites. 

Her mother died when she was only four 
years old. If she had any religious belief, 
Mary had no knowledge of its character. Those 
sweet memories of childhood that last through 
so many lives, of morning and evening devo- 
tions lisped by the mother’s knee, were denied 
to her. 

They were in Italy when the poor child be- 
came motherless. Her father’s health made a 
mild climate necessary, and he remained where 
he had buried the lost one until he too died and 
was laid by her side. 

A guardian for Mary had been chosen by her 
father, a young physician from America, whose 
chief recommendation, in the eyes of the de- 
laded parent, was his skeptical views in regard 
to the religion of the Bible. With him she 
returned to the United States, where she was 








almost immediately placed in a fashionable 
boarding-school for young ladies. The doctor 
considered that he was faithfully fulfilling his 
trust by selecting a school where no religious 
influence was exerted beyond a decorous attend- 
ance at a fashionable Church for half a day on 
Sunday. 

Most of Mary’s brief vacations were spent 
at the school, for she had no near relatives to 
receive her; but the long Summer recess was 
passed at her guardian’s house. He was prac- 
ticing his profession successfully in a New En- 
gland village, one of those charming localities 
that are the nearest apvroach to the ancient 
Eden that the world affords. 

Here, strange as it may seem, she came under 
direct religious influence ; for the doctor’s house 
was kept by his mother and sister, both of 
whom were earnest Christians. The doctor 
was not married. There was a rumor in the 
village that he had once been betrothed, and 
that the breaking of the engagement had occa- 
sioned his visit to Europe, but little was known 
about it. 

Mary was now about eighteen years of age, 
tall and slender in person, a little too pale for 
beauty, yet with a pleasing, intellectual cast of 
features that were capable of great expression, 
and a dignity of manner not often seen in so 
young a girl. In school parlance she had “ fin- 
ished her education,” and had graduated with 
much credit for solid attainments in study as 
well as for proficiency in most of the lighter 
accomplishments. It was her nature to do 
thoroughly whatever she undertook. 

During her last year at school she roomed 
with a young lady who had been sent to that 
fashionable academy for the especial purpose 
of withdrawing her from religious associations 
and getting pious notions out of her head. To 
facilitate this work she was assigned to Mary’s 
companionship, who was supposed to have no 
religious feelings or opinions. 

At first the girls were both shy and reserved, 
watching each other closely, but making no 
advances toward intimacy. This state of things 
was never known to last long in a boarding- 
school where room-mates are especially de- 
pendent on each other for society. 

Nelly Hastings was a lovable, affectionate 
girl, not particularly brilliant as a scholar, 
though standing well in her classes. She had 
a clinging, sensitive nature, that suffered’ ex- 
quisitely from the continued displeasure of her 
relatives at home, and it was a constant surprise 
to Mary that one so timid naturally had the 
courage to persist in making herself unpopular 
with those she loved. For Mary had no idea 
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of that Divine love that comes in and fills the 
heart when mere earthly affection fails, or the 
sweetness of the feeling that sacrifices all, for 
Christ. 

A strong attachment soon sprang up between 
the two girls, growing soon into a true friend- 
ship. Mary had -no wish to undermine her 
friend’s principles. Instead of this, an anxious 
desire to examine the foundation upon which 
they rested took possession of her. Nelly was 
no reasoner. She could not help Mary with 
arguments; she had only her own rich experi- 
ence to recount when the doubter appealed to 
her. Her Bible had been taken from her, but 
Mary speedily procured one which they studied 
together. Mary spent all her spare time in 
reading it. It was a new book to her, and soon 
became a study of absorbing interest. 

“ Ah, Nelly dear,” she would say, “if I could 
only feel as you do, that it is a revelation from 
God, I should be happy. I seem like a vessel 
in a storm, without chart or compass, tossed 
about at the will of the winds and waves. I 
can not cast an anchor anywhere. I really 
want to believe this Bible to be true.” 

“T feel its truth in my heart, Mary.” Nelly’s 
radiant looks showed that this was no empty 
boast. 

“That does not help me; it rather adds to 
my perplexity. I can not understand you.” 

“But you believe me, Mary. You do not 
think me a hypocrite.” 

“No, indeed. But you are young and enthu- 
siastic; and you may be a little credulous.” 

Nelly shook her head decidedly. “All that 
you need, Mary, is a personal experience like 
mine; nothing else will satisfy you.” 

“And it can not be obtained without faith, 
while faith seems with you to be the result of 
experience. They depend on each other, and I 
have neither. You see I am in a bad way.” 

“Jesus can guide you if you will only come 
to him. As soon as I came to him I found 
peace.” 

“Nelly, I think if I could find some persons 
who have for many years held fast to what you 
profess, it would help me to believe in it. I 
want to study them and compare their lives with 
this Bible.” 

“Dear Mary, the best way is to come to 
Christ. Let him teach you.” 

“When I leave school, Nelly, I must fix on 
some profession or occupation. I suppose I 
have some means, or my guardian would not 
have kept me so long at this expensive school, 
but I am not going to be idle. I will choose 
some kind of work that will give me a chance 
to study people.” 








From school Mary went to her guardian’s 
house, where she was cordially received and 
urged to consider it her home. To her surprise 
the doctor seemed to have no idea that she was 
ever going to earn her own living. 

Mary was very independent in her feelings, 
and with youth and health to aid her, she had 
no idea of being an expense to any one. Shs 
said as much to the doctor when she had been 
at home a week. 

“I think I am capable of earning my living,” 
she said earnestly, half provoked with the 
amused smile with which he met her proposal, 

“T think so, too. But first listen to me.” 

He sat down by her side and, taking a mem- 
orandum-book from his pocket, made a brief 
statement of her present means and circum- 
stances. It seemed to astonish her greatly, for 
her color came and went painfully as she took 
the book out of his hand and ran her eye down 
the page. 

“T am telling you the truth, Mary. You 
need not look so incredulous.” 

She looked up wistfully into his face. “It is 
all so strange,” she said at last. “Why have I 
not known it before ?” 

“Tt was your father’s wish that you should 
remain ignorant until you were eighteen years 
old.” 

“ And all these years that I have been prac- 
ticing economy at the academy, I have been a 
rich heiress.” 

There was a regretful tone in her words that 
surprised the doctor. 

“Yes; are you sorry?” 

“T don’t know. I might have aided manya 
poor, struggling student if I had known. You 
remember what I wrote to you about Maria 
Willard, and how you refused to let me drop 
the study of French in order to help her. Her 
case is only one of the many.” 

“She found friends, I think you informed me.” 

“Yes. Some unknown person furnished the 
funds she needed so much.” 

“They were furnished from your own prop- 
erty, my dear child.” 

A bright smile overspread her face for a 
moment. “Is itso? Ah, I am so glad!” 

He laughed pleasantly. “Your money has 
not been wasted, Molly, and you have a life- 
time before you to spend it in.” 

“Only one is never sure of the future. But 
grumbling is a poor use to make of present 
blessings, is it not ?” 

“The night before your father died he sent 
for me and made these arrangements. If he 
had proposed them at an earlier day I should 
have objected, for I was too inexperienced my- 
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self to assume so responsible a charge. I was 
only twenty-three years old, and had not estab- 
lished myself in the practice of my profession. 
But I could not refuse him under the circum- 
stances. His long illness had weakened his 
nerves and rendered him exceedingly irritable. 
He would not listen to a word of opposition to 
his plans. There was nothing to do but to 
agree to all he wished.” 

“J remember,” she said softly. “Child as I 
was, I thought it would be better to be left 
solely to my own discretion, than to be forced 
upon your care as I was.” 

“J do not at all regret the care, as you call 
it. Then I only distrusted my ability to bring 
up a young lady. When we left Italy I almost 
despaired of obtaining any influence over you. 
You cordially disliked me, and had the inde- 
pendence to show it.” 

“ Dislike is too strong a word. But I remem- 
ber all my perverse ways, and how charmed 
you were to see me change for the better as 
soon as aunty and Sarah. made me welcome 
here. Since then I have been a pattern of 
obedience.” 

“ My memory recalls a number of rebellious 
seasons.” 

“1 know what you mean. I shall never blame 
myself for them after what you have just told 
me. With all this money lying still, I surely 
had a right to give away my Scanty pocket 
allowance. I am glad I didit. If I had known, 
sir,” she added, laughing, “you would have 
found me harder to manage.” ‘ 

“So your father thought. You see his wis- 
dom now. Your nature is generous and, in 
spite of your indisposition to believe the truth, 
you are easily imposed upon by falsehood. It 
was absolutely necessary for you to learn some- 
thing of human nature before putting into your 
hands what would attract all the needy advent- 
urers of the region. It would not hurt you to 
study that branch of knowledge a year or two 
longer.” 

The doctor’s manner had been half playful 
during the conversation, and he was somewhat 
surprised by her taking up this last suggestion 
seriously. 

“It is exactly what I want to do, doctor. I 
had a delightful plan in my head before you told 
me of this fortune, and now I shall depend on 
you to help me carry it out.” 

“Really? Let me hear it.” 

“You will not prevent me?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“My authority over you ceases now.” 

“No, indeed. Please don’t say such dread- 
ful things.” Mary started up from her seat, and 








laid her hand upon his arm coaxingly. “I can’t 
believe you mean it.” 

He smiled at the real alarm that her face 
expressed. 

“T shall be at your service whenever you re- 
quire my aid,” he answered. “But I can not 
dictate in regard to your actions. I can give 
you advice, though you will do as you choose 
about following it.” 

“My plan will need both advice and help.” 

Mary walked to the window and looked out 
upon the street thoughtfully, recalling one by 
one the religious doubts that had perplexed 
her, and longing more than ever to have them 
solved satisfactorily now that a new life was 
opening before her. 

“T shall have to hear your plan,” said the 
doctor, who was gravely watching her, “if 1 am 
to help you in it.” 

“Yes. But please do not ridicule it. I must 
tell you that for a year or more I have been puz- 
zling myself as to whether religious people have 
what is called consciences. I want so much 
to know whether they are sincere—whether 
they are really actuated by pious principles, or 
whether their profession is a humbug. I don’t 
mean aunty or Sarah. I suppose they were 
always good, and can’t help going straight.” 

“Well?” 

“T am a proficient in music, am I not ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Professor Rossele sometimes allowed me 
to help him with beginners in music, and he 
declared that I had ‘one talent grand to teach.’ 
I meant to make music my profession—to get 
my living by teaching, and also to prosecute my 
study of practical religion.” 

“ And this unlooked-for fortune hinders you.” 

““Yes, As the rich Miss Tracy I have no 
chance. The poor music-teacher would be able 
to get behind the scenes, where the consciences 
are kept.” 

“Would it not be better for the rich Miss 
Tracy to accept her situation just as it is, and 
devote herself to the cultivation of her own 
conscience ?” 

“You are laughing at me.” 

“Only at your plan. It strikes me as very 
absurd.” 

“No matter. Will you help me carry it out? 
It is surely no great favor to ask. You have 
only to keep my wealth a secret, and help me 
about getting pupils.” 

She was really in earnest, as he saw, and so 
he began to turn over the project seriously in 
his own mind. There was little use in oppos- 
ing her, for she was quite capable of carrying 
out her plan in a strange place if she were 
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disappointed here. Then there was nothing 
wrong or unwomanly in what she proposed to 
do. She was still young, only eighteen, and 
one year’s study of human nature might pre- 
pare her in some degree for the responsibilities 
of her true position. 

“It shall be as you wish, Mary,” he said at 
last, “but for one year only. The property 
can remain the same as if you had not heard 
about it.” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” she answered, hesi- 
tating and coloring as she met his amused 
glance. “I may find people who need help 
even in this lovely place, and I know two boys 
in Worcester who must be assisted directly. 
They live close by one of my school-mates, and 
I will write to her this morning.” 

Dr. Wharton could not bring himself cor- 
dially to approve of Mary’s proceedings, and 
his mother and sister heartily opposed her. 

“Tt is such an odd whim,” said the older 
lady. 

“A whim that she is resolved to carry out,” 
said the Doctor, “so we may as well submit 
to it.” 

“T don’t like any thing underhanded, Nor- 


man. I shall feel like a hypocrite while she 
remains in a false position. It seems unlike 
her.” 


“She fancies that her motive justifies her, 
mother. We must remember her early training, 
and that it seems a necessity of her nature to 
judge of things for herself.” 

So the matter was settled in accordance with 
Mary’s wish. In a few weeks she was estab- 
lished as a music-teacher with ten pupils. These 
she taught in their own homes, thus obtaining 
access to the different families. All her pupils, 
excepting two, belonged to the wealthy class; 
most of them to that charmed upper sphere 
which is the acknowledged aristocracy of a 
New England village. The two exceptions 
were orphan sisters, both possessed of rare 
musical gifts, and needing only culture to give 
them a high place in the world of melody. 

They were poor and but little known, and 
were dependent upon their daily labors in a 
cotton-mill for subsistence. Yet by steady work 
and strict economy they had managed to hire 
a piano, upon which they practiced during the 
evenings after the toils of the day. They had 
also contrived to save enough to pay for a course 
of lessons. 

Mary very soon resolved that the lessons 
should cost them nothing, and that they should 
not end with a single course. She was aston- 
ished at the progress they had made unassisted. 





“They are my best pupils,” she said to the 


———— iS 
Doctor. “It is only a pleasure to teach them, 
And I think,” she added, smiling, “that they 
have consciences. I begin to have a little 
faith.” 

“T am glad of it. I hope you will find other 
people equally well provided.” 

“These sisters find time for many acts of 
kindness, and they deny themselves of com. 
forts even to help those who are poorer than 
themselves. They paid little Clara Hill’s doc. 
tor’s bill. The child told me so. You know 
how much it was, Doctor,” she added archly, 
“and you can understand why they wear those 
faded dresses to church.” } 

“My dear child,” said the Doctor earnestly, 
“T had no idea that the money came from them, 
The letter containing it stated that it was paid 
by friends who were interested in the unfor- 
tunate child. Please give me credit for a little 
humanity.” 

“T did not think of blaming you,” said Mary, 
“T was sure you would net have taken it if 
you had known the circumstances. I suppose 
that many acts of apparent hardness would be 
excusable if we understood all about them.” 

The doctor began to feel considerable inter- 
est in the young girl’s observations of charac- 
ter. She was herself a study to him. The 
energy with which she pursued her calling ex: 
cited his admiration. It was soon understood 
that she was a teacher of uncommon ability, 
He liked to see her in her plain walking-dress 
passing with light, rapid steps along the streets 
intent upon her strange mission. 

For a number of weeks nothing happened to 
disturb her steadily growing faith in the con- 
trolling power of religious principle. All went 
smoothly with her pupils, and the novelty of 
her occupation did not lose its charm. At 
home she continued her study of the Bible with 
an increasing conviction of its authenticity. 

It was on one of the fairest mornings in 
lovely June that she obtained her first look at 
the darker side of humanity. It was one of 
those beautiful mornings when the soft, balmy 
air seems to invigorate one’s whole being, and 
to intoxicate the senses with healthful life and 
buoyancy. Under its inspiring influence, Mary 
so far forgot herself as to hum over a light 
strain of music as she ran quickly up the broad 
steps of one of the most imposing residences 
in the place. And Mrs. Carver, the haughty 
mistress of the house, heard her. 

There was no mistake about it. The ‘paid 
teacher was actually entering her doors as irrev- 
erently as if there were no evidences of wealth 
and position to awe her. Even after the serv- 
ant admitted her the offense was repeated, 
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Mrs. Carver heard little snatches of melody 
rippling all along the passage to the music- 
room. 

Here was a state of things. Mrs. Carver 
was not certain that the grievance admitted of 
any remedy, though she was clear that the pre- 
sumptuous teacher should be taught her proper 
place somehow. But she had heard that the 
offender stood high in the favor of Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, the most aristocratic lady in the place, and 
she had felt it an honor to secure a teacher for 
her Laura who was permitted to instruct Miss 
Ella Thurston. For Mrs. Carver had long as- 
pired in vain to become a member of the 
charmed circle of society where Mrs. Thurston 
presided. 

“] don’t think Mrs. Thurston can be aware 
of the fact that Lucy and Emma Clark are 
among Miss Tracy’s pupils. I am sure she 
would not wish her daughter to be classed with 
those factory girls. I declare,” said Mrs. Car- 
ver, brightening as she saw a probable chance 
to lessen Mary’s self-conceit, “I declare I will 
myself speak to the young lady about it, and if 
she persists in teaching them, I shall have an 
excuse for calling on Mrs. Thurston. I have 
always wanted to see the inside of that house.” 

Mrs. Carver’s early associations had not been 
of a nature to refine her manners or to cultivate 
her intellect. She had spent all her youth and 
much of her married life in hard labor in a shoe 
manufactory, toiling early and late with the sole 
object of acquiring wealth. Her husband worked 
in the same establishment, and he had the same 
overmastering desire for riches. With pinching 
economy and steady labor they saved enough 
for Mr. Carver to commence business for him- 
self on a small scale, and the increasing profits 
soon enabled him to enlarge it. Then came 
two or three lucky speculations and Mr. Carver 
was a rich man. 

Of course it would never do to have Laura in 
a class with factory girls. Mrs. Carver waited 
with much impatience for the completion of the 
music-lesson, and then sent a servant to desire 
Miss Tracy to come into the back parlor where 
she was sitting. 

In a moment she heard a light step tripping 
across the hall, and again those objectionable 
bits of melody were carelessly suffered to per- 
vade the whole atmosphere. They seemed a 
part of the morning, like a bluebird’s warble, 
and they only just ceased when Mary stopped 
before the open door in the very presence of 
the aggrieved lady. Even then there was a 
thoughtless unconcern in the young teacher’s 
demeanor that was very provoking. Mary’s 
sense of reverence was very imperfectly de- 





veloped. She bowed respectfully as she paused 
before the open door, but there was no particu- 
lar deference in the slight courtesy. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” she asked 
composedly without waiting for Mrs. Carver to 
take the initiative in the conversation. 

“Yes. You can sit down, if you please.” 
Mrs. Carver pointed to a chair just inside of 
the door. 

“Thanks. But I have no time to sit down, 
unless, indeed, you have something of impor- 
tance to say.” 

“I thought it important, Miss Tracy, or I 
should not have sent for you.” 

Mary sat down without further question ; half 
smiling, as she did so, at the lofty hauteur of 
the lady’s manner. Mrs. Carver sometimes in- 
terfered in trivial matters connected with the 
lessons, and she supposed that something of 
the kind was now in prospect. 

“Miss Tracy, I hear that two of the girls who 
work in Wright’s cotton-mill are among your 
pupils.” 

“Yes, ma’am. You refer to Lucy and Emma 
Clark. They are beautiful girls,’ Mary went 
on innocently, though she easily divined Mrs. 
Carver’s feeling, “and they have uncommon 
musical taste. I am greatly interested in them.” 

“Do you think it right to encourage girls in 
their position to acquire such an accomplish- 
ment ?” 

“They are acquiring it in order to get out of 
their present position. No one can object to 
that, I think. They will soon get their living 
by teaching music, unless, as is likely, they 
become too famous to need the pecuniary profit 
of instructing others. They are sweet singers, 
and Emma has a rare talent for rendering sacred 
music on the organ. Perhaps you do not know 
that Dr. Wharton has procured for her the 
privilege of practicing on our church organ 
whenever she can get leisure todo so. Lucy’s 
voice is a fortune in itself. But I need not tell 
you that,” Mary added mischievously, “for you 
have the pleasure of hearing it every Sunday. 
She is a member of your Church, I believe. Is 
there any thing more that you would like to 
know concerning them?” 

“You misunderstand me wholly. I have no 
interest in these girls, or in any of their class. 
I know their position, and that is enough.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Mary, rising. “As you 
sent for me on purpose to speak about them, I 
imagined.that you had a pleasant interest in 
their welfare. Will you allow me now to wish 
you good morning ?” 

“Stop a moment.” Mrs. Carver’s face flushed 
to a fiery scarlet, partly with vexation at Mary’s 
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manner and partly with embarrassment. “I 
wish to say that I object to having my Laura 
placed on a level with factory girls. If you 
cultivate such pupils you must expect to lose 
those of a higher class.” 

“Do you mean that you wish me to discon- 
tinue my lessons here?” asked Mary, not in the 
least flurried by Mrs. Carver’s threat. 

“Well, ahem, no, not exactly; that is, I will 
think the matter over. I will call on Mrs. 
Thurston this afternoon and see what she thinks 
about it.” 

Mary smiled a little scornfully in spite of 
herself. “Perhaps it would be better to ter- 
minate our engagement, Mrs. Carver. Mrs. 
Stanley called on me last evening to solicit my 
instructions for her niece. I promised her the 
first vacancy in my present number of pupils.” 

Mrs. Carver bit her lips in dismay. Mrs. 
Stanley was Mrs. Thurston’s sister. 

“Is she aware, Miss Tracy, that you teach 
the Clark girls?” 

“TI do not know. She is a real lady, and, 
therefore, must know that my affairs are none 
of her business.” 

Mary’s curt answer had its effect. Mrs. Car- 
ver did not wish to lose her services, though 
she was still determined to see what Mrs. 
Thurston would say about the Clark girls. Her 
manner changed at once, and she even conde- 
scended to assure Mary that she would take it 
as a personal favor if she would continue her 
lessons to Laura. 

“Both Mr. Carver and myself have the high- 
est opinion of your ability.” 

“Thank you,” Mary answered as tranquiliy 
as if their opinion was of little moment to her. 
“IT have but just ten minutes for my walk to 
Colonel Wright’s. Good morning.” 

And out of the door and down the walk she 
tripped, taking up her interrupted tune before 
she was out of hearing. Mrs. Carver watched 
her from the window. 

“The young impudence !” she exclaimed spite- 
fully. “One would think she was a princess, to 
see her airs. But unless I’m mistaken greatly, 
Mrs. Thurston is proud enough to teach her 
what her proper place is. Anyhow, I'll go up 
and see her.” 

Although Mary maintained so careless a de- 
meanor she was inwardly burning with indig- 
nation. 

“There’s a conscience for you,” she said to 
the Doctor, as she related the morning’s occur- 
rence. “A Church member’s conscience, too.” 

“A want of conscience, I should say,” he 
answered. 

“To think of her impertinence in proposing 
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ial, 
that I should give up Lucy and Emma in order 
to retain the honor of teaching her stupid Laura! 
Their interests were beneath her ladyship’s no. 
tice. She is the most heartless woman I eyer 
saw. Religion has n’t done much for her,” 

“Ts Laura stupid ?” 

“Perhaps not in other matters, but she has 
no ear for music, and does not know the differ. 
ence between “Old Hundred” and “Yankee 
Doodle.” Of course, she feels no interest jn 
mechanically pounding the keys. Her mother 
meddles with the lessons just enough to betray 
her own ignorance, and she scolds Laura if she 
happens to sit easily a moment.” 

“ Poor child !” 

“Do you mean Laura or me? Because I need 
your commiseration the most. You can not 
imagine how trying it is to go over the notes 
when there is no soul in them. I shall pity 
music-teachers as long as I live. If I did not 
go to Kitty Wright next to Laura, I should drop 
down with fatigue and disgust. Kitty is all 
music. She and her brother sing like a pair 
of robins.” 

“You do not give singing lessons ?” 

“No. But Mrs. Wright lets the children sing 
as long as I please after the lesson. She often 
comes in and sings with them.” 

“Mary, I want you to be careful about one 
thing.” 

“What is it ?” 

“You have twice spoken of Mrs. Carver's 
being a Church member. Do not lose your 
faith in the genuine article because you finda 
little spurious coin. There is such a thing as 
pure and undefiled religion. I know by experi- 
ence how hard it is to get rid of skepticism, but 
you will make it harder if the occasional un- 
masking of a hypocrite is permitted to lessen 
your faith in the honest disciples of the Savior. 
These are all around you, and they are living 
witnesses of the truth.” 

As he spoke he glanced affectionately at his 
mother and sister, who were sitting by the win- 
dow at the other end of the room, busily en- 
gaged in fashioning clothing for some poor 
orphan children in the neighborhood. 

“TI believe in aunty and Sarah,” said Mary, 
who had followed his look. “ And in you, too,” 
she added archly, “though you are not a pro- 
fessor.” 

“ And what is your opinion of Miss Tracy’s 
condition ?” he asked playfully. 

“O, she has n’t religion enough to hurt her,” 
was the candid reply. “Still I think she has a 
conscience.” 

Mrs. Wharton had been listening to the con- 
versation, though seemingly engrossed by het 
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work. She now turned to Mary and said, with 
that sweet motherly smile that always made her 
peautiful in the young girl’s eyes, “ Let us pray, 
my dear, that it may become a conscience void 
of offense toward both God and man.” 

Mary looked forward to the next lesson at 
Mrs. Thurston’s with some misgivings. This 
family attracted her more than any other in the 
place ; treating her with a uniform respect that 
made teaching a pleasure. There were two 
daughters, one of them a young lady two or 
three years older than herself; the other, a gay 
sprite of fifteen, full of fun and good-natured 
mischief, and with a cordial dislike to study of 
any kind. There was another young lady who 
was the niece of Mrs. Thurston. Mary felt a 
particular regard for her, because she was an 
orphan like herself, though she had become 
attached to her before she learned this circum- 
stance. 

Very few people could see Florence Grafton 
without sharing in Mary’s partiality. And it 
was something better than mere beauty that 
charmed her friends. Her personal loveliness 
delighted the eye, while her well-stored mind 
and active piety won the heart. She gracefully 
filled the place of an elder daughter in the 
house of her aunt, and both Fanny and Ella 
seemed to forget that she was not really their 
sister. 

“O dear!” sighed Mary, as she opened the 
gate at the foot of the lawn, and glanced anx- 
iously up to the pleasant windows of the house, 
“I do hope that odious Mrs. Carver has had 
the common sense to mind her own business. 
If she has attempted to injure me here, I will 
never give Laura another lesson.” 

She was glad to find her pupil alone, though 
at any other time she would have missed the 
pleasant greeting of the older ladies. Miss 
Ella was a rather discouraging pupil. She had 
a tolerable musical capacity, but, she detested, 
to use her own strong expression, the end- 
less drudgery of practice. She readily compre- 
hended the explanations of her teacher, and 
never offended her with inattention. Yet she 
made so little progress that Mary often play- 
fully remonstrated with her. 

“You are really gaining nothing, Miss Ella. 
How shall I manage to inspire you with a mu- 
sical ambition ?” 

“T know all about the lesson. I see just how 
it should be done, but O, Miss Tracy, it is such 
a bore to do it. I wish that pianos had never 
been invented.” 

On this morning her lesson was played un- 
usually well, and the gratified teacher was not 
sparing in her praises. 





“You are improving. I shall give you credit 
fcr some perseverance after this.” 

“T ought to tell you,” answered Ella, with 
some hesitation, “that Florence practiced this 
with me two hours last evening.” 

“That was very kind.” 

“Yes. But I think she was tired of hearing 


this piece, and helped me, hoping to get a change 


as soon as I could play it tolerably.” 

Mary laughed. “I understand. You shall 
have a new lesson.” 

“Let it have a few nice chords in it, please. 
I shall learn it easier if it is pleasant to hear. 
Do you know, Miss Tracy, why the exercises 
are made so humdrum ?” 

“Perhaps it is to prevent the sweetness of 
the harmony from diverting attention from the 
necessary rules. I used to puzzle over this 
question in my school-days just as you do.” 

“T will tell you what Florence says. She 
thinks the music is made so dry on purpose to 
protract the lessons for the teacher’s benefit. 
The pupils can ’t go ahead while they are bored 
so awfully.” 

“Why, Ella!” said a pleasant voice behind 
them. “Who ever thought of your repeating 
such nonsense ?” 

“Tt was ‘a sensible idea, I am sure,” said 
Ella decidedly. 

Florence shook her head doubtfully as she 
turned to Mary. “I must tell you, Miss Tracy, 
that we were yesterday honored with a call from 
Mrs. Carver.” 

Mary’s cheeks flushed painfully, but she said 
nothing. 

“She interested us greatly in two of your 
pupils,” Florence continued. “I have often 
admired Miss Lucy Clark’s rich contralto voice 
in our Sabbath music, and was glad to learn 
something about her. Her sister is a singer 
also, is she not?” 

“Yes. Ido not think I ever heard a sweeter 
soprano voice. I wish you could hear them 
sing together.” 

“That is exactly what I mean to do. With 
Aunt Ethel’s permission I shall try to get up a 
musical party next week. Nothing on a large 
scale, of course; for it must be a drawing-room 
affair. I am going to do it on purpose to bring 
out these friends of yours. They must be in- 
troduced to people who can help them. Aunt 
Ethel says it would be wicked to permit them 
to toil in the factory when they have such rare 
gifts. Of course you will consider yourself in- 
vited to the party ?” 

Mary’s sparkling eyes showed her delight as 
she accepted the invitation. She had a long 
story for the Doctor that evening. 
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“TI wonder why Miss Florence has never 
married,” she began abruptly. “I think she is 
the most beautiful person I ever saw.” 

What the Doctor thought did not appear. 
He rose quickly from his seat, and walked to 
the window, returning, however, immediately 
with a book which he took from the table. 
There was a grave, almost sad expression in 
his face, as if some chord of memory had been 
rudely jarred. Mary was too much preoccu- 
pied with the day’s experience to notice the 
change in his looks, but she wanted his atten- 
tion. 

“ Do sit down quietly for three minutes,” she 
said, laughing. “Are all doctors so restless? 
I want to tell you that I find consciences more 
abundant than I thought possible.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Wharton kindly, “I 
like to trust in the good intentions of people 
who err. A wrong action does not necessarily 
imply a wrong heart. We all have errors of 
judgment to deplore and sins to repent of. We 
must judge others leniently, knowing how diffi- 
cult it is to keep our own feet from straying.” 

“Thank you, aunty.” 

“TI wish, my dear child, that you would give 
up this strange whim of yours. Yesterday, when 
you were discussing Mrs. Carter, I thought it 
was hardly fair to enter a person’s house under 
false colors, just to spy out their defects. The 
golden rule, my dear, would throw the mantle 
of charity over them.” 

Mary’s face grew serious. “Please let me 
go on a little while. I will try not to be cen- 
sorious, but simply to seek for the truth. I do 
not want to judge people, or to hunt up their 
failings, but I do long to see religion tried, and 
its power proved in different circumstances.” 





ONE MAY. 





THE orchards were all in blossom, 
The meads with flowers were gay, 
The air was full of fragrance, 
For the time was merry May. 


There was sunshine on field and forest, 
Sunshine on mountain and sea, 
Sunshine and hope for the saddest, 
So sunshine and hope for me. 


Down the long, green lane by the river, 
Where the cowslips were bright as gold, 
Sheltered away from the tumult 
Of the North-wind stern and bold, 


There lived in a cottage lowly 

A maiden with eyes as blue 
As the clear, deep sky of midsummer, 
When the storm has swept it new; 








a 
Brow white as the fragrant lilies 
That spread the dark river with snow ; 
Lips red as the rose at its reddest 
In the tropical noontide glow; 


Voice clear as the silver singing 
Of the hidden mountain streams ; 
Hair gold with the gold of the sunshine 
That shines alone in our dreams ; 


A life that was still and peaceful, 
And a heart content and brave; 
Hands willing, and deft, and dainty, 
And a kindness that made me her slave, 


What could I say to please her ? 
What could I do to bless? 

How should I ever win her? 
Ah, you will never guess. 


One day I was idly rowing, 
While the morning sky was red, 
And the breath of all the orchards 
On the dewy air was spread ; 


When, floating past the cottage, 
Where Lucy stood in the door, 

With my idle oar I beckoned, 
And steered for the low, green shore. 


Quickly the maid came tripping 
Through the rosy morning light, 
Fair as a star in the setting 
Of the golden crown of night. 


“Come,” and she answered my calling 
With a smile which young day might adorn, 
When the darkness and damp of midnight 
Are melting into the morn. 


“But wait,” as she lingered, smiling, 
On the last green inch of shore, 

“ When the young eagle leaves the zrie 
She never flies back any more. 


“ Long, long is the winding river, 
And it floweth far on to the sea— 

You must trust to my oars forever 
If you enter the boat with me.” 


A moment the maiden lingered, 

While the sun touched wave and shore, 
And the lark soared singing skyward, 

As if he would come no more. 


Silent a moment she waited, 
Then reached with a smile her hand, 
And the boat went slowly drifting 
Away from the pleasant land. 


Away in the early morning, 
’Mid the breath and bloom of May ; 
Bright was the world with promise, 
And with song the air was gay. 


And still the old boat is drifting, 

On, on toward the distant sea ; 
’T is no longer May nor morning, 
But Lucy is still with me. 
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POETRY AMONG THE CHINESE. 


HE tendency of modern times to break 

down the barriers which, for so many mil- 

lenniums, have been keeping the families 
of Noah from knowing each other as brethren, 
js perhaps nowhere more rapidly realizing itself 
than in regard to China. An iniquitous com- 
merce, the presumption of military superiority, 
and the peaceful influence of Christian missions, 
are all working to this end, and before long the 
Chinamen and the Chinese nation of to-day will 
be pretty well known by their Occidental breth- 
ren. But there is another China, that marvel- 
ous and earliest civilized China of the hoary 
past, which is not less an object of legitimate 
curiosity and rational interest. Happily, this 
past has not been allowed to elapse without 
chronicle, but it lives still in the pages of cum- 
bersome annals and in the creations of art. 

Thanks to the labors of a series of European 
savans, especially to the Frenchmen, Bemusat, 
Julien, Bazin, and Pavil, some very interesting 
periods of this Chinese past have been recalled 
to life, and made accessible to European read- 
ers. .Not least interesting of these contribu- 
tions to Occidental reading is a volume entitled, 
“ Poems of the Epoch of the Thangs,” published 
in French in 1862. 

By the help of a thorough discussion of this 
work by the judicious critic, Emile Montegut, 
we propose to present in this paper some of the 
traits of, and some specimens from, Chinese 
poetry as here represented. What most aston- 
ishes us on opening this book of poems from 
the far and ancient Orient, is, to find that they 
present thoughts and feelings so little remote 
from and so little foreign to the thoughts and 
feelings that form the commonplaces of the 
literature of modern Europe. Taking into ac- 
count the epoch from which they are drawn— 
the dynasty of the Thangs, between the seventh 
and the tenth centuries of our present era—and 
the stage of civilization depicted in them— 
something like that of the Roman world under 
the Antonines—we find little difficulty in putting 
ourselves into entire sympathy with the laments, 
discouragements, and aspirations which form 
their subject-matter. They constitute but the 
outgushes of our common human heart when 
thrown under the cramping influences which, 
from time immemorial, have weighed upon the 
Chinese heart. Take away from our Occidental 
life all Christian hope of a better life in the 
future, and of a better political condition in the 
present; make of the heavens above us a realm 
of dumb and inexorable fate, and of the future 
before us a monotonous, changeless reiteration 











of the comfortless present and past, and we 
Europeans would not be likely to rise to higher 
aspirations than such as are uttered in these 
lyrics from the age of the Thangs. The pre- 
dominant sentiments expressed in them are 
those of an ancient stand-still and fossilized 
civilization, under the weight of which the heart, 
sick of the monotonous and comfortless present, 
looks in vain in every direction for any brighter 
prospect, and finally resigns itself to make the 
best of the present misery—to eliminate from 
the boundless evil within and without itself 
whatever real or imaginary good it possibly 
can. Shut off from the human soul all pros- 
pect of a better life, and the Epicurean maxim, 
Carpe diem—let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we perish—is in fact the height of human wis- 
dom ; and so expresses itself the sad and op- 
pressed and hopeless Chinese heart of a thou- 
sand years ago in these poems that lie before 
us. Some of the poets here translated, knowing 
of no higher balsam for chagrin, disappointment, 
and suffering, do as have done not a few better 
taught singers of Christian times ; namely, cele- 
brate the delirium of opium and wine. Others 
of nobler caste counsel a stoical self-resigning 
to one’s lot under all circumstances, however 
bad it may be. Others, wiser still, busy them- 
selves in seeking out elements of beauty and 
satisfaction from their confessedly unhappy en- 
vironment, and in deluding themselves into com- 
forts which have no other base than their own 
fertile fancies. 

One of the frequently recurring traits of these 
Chinese poems is a contemplating of the vast 
spaces of the Chinese past—a depicting of the 
eternal succession of ruins succeeding ruins, 
of generations and dynasties rising and giving 
place to others, as leaves are swept from a 
forest by the Autumn wind. Take, as an ex- 
ample, this salutation to the city of Nankin, by 
the poet Litaipe: 


“O thou who hast seen, turn by turn, to rise - 


and perish six dynasties, to thee I desire to-day, 
while drinking my three cups, to offer a few 
verses. Thy gardens are indeed less magnifi- 
cent than those of the land of Tsin, but thy 
hills are not less beautiful than those of the 
mountain-abounding Lo-Yang. It was here that 
dwelt the ancient King of Ou; now the undis- 
turbed plant blossoms on the ruins of his pal- 


aces; yonder stood the strong castles of the. 


Tsins, once so sumptuous and feared.. But all 
this has passed forever away—all things vanish 
together, both events and men, even as the 
ceaseless waves of the Yang-tse-kiang, that 
move on and lose themselves in the sea.” 

This little piece, the first in the volume, strikes 
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in fact the key-note to all that follow. The 
variations, however, that are given to the same 
general sentiment are almost infinite. 

Here is a bit of the Epicureanism of Litaipe: 

“The sages of antiquity thought to have ob- 
tained immortality. They rose to lofiy heights— 
so be it; but, after all, where are they now? 
Life is but a fleeting light-gleam ; its glory lasts 
scarcely long enough to be perceived. What 
though the heavens and the earth are immuta- 
ble, yet how rapid are changes imprinted upon 
the face of man! O ye who see before you the 
sparkling wine and yet hesitate to drink, tell 
me, I pray you, why wait-you before sipping the 
pleasure ?” 

And here is a little scrap of not less worldly 
wisdom from the same poet, something in the 
style of Horace: 

“Friend, seest thou not the waters of the 
Yellow River? They descend from the skies, 
and flow away toward the sea, never to return. 
Friend, when thou lookest into the mirrors that 
beautify thy mansion, dost thou not sigh at per- 
ceiving thy whitened hairs? Only this morning 
they were like the threads of black silk; and 
this evening behold them sprinkled with snow. 
The man who has the true insight into life 
should miss no occasion to pluck all possible 
joys—should take care that his cup be never 
empty in the presence of the moon. Heaven 
has given me nothing without intending that I 
should make use of it. A thousand coins, which 
one scatters, may be gathered together again. 
Let, therefore, the mutton be roasted, and let 
the beef be carved, and let us feast. Let us 
drink together, to-day, three hundred cups at a 
single sitting. Costly bells, and drums, and 
over-choiceness in dishes, are not by any means 
necessary. Let us seek only a long delirium ; 
but one so long that we shall never awake from 
it. The sages and savans of antiquity have 
reaped, after all, but silence and oblivion. It is 
only the names of drinkers that pass down to 
posterity.” 

Here are some thoughts of the same poet, 
occasioned by the starting of a friend on a long 
journey: 

“Yesterday has passed, and I can not bring 
it back; and to-day fills my heart with trouble, 
so that I can not throw off its bitterness. The 
birds of passage are already arriving in number- 
less flocks, called forth by the winds of Autumn. 
Let me ascend to the belvedere and fill my cup, 
and gaze away into the distance. . It is in 
vain that, armed with a sword, one should at- 
tempt to sever a stream of water; and it is in 
vain that, by replenishing my cup, I attempt to 
drown my chagrin. Man, in this transient life, 





‘ 


when things are not in harmony with his desires, 
can do nothing better than cast himself into 
a bark, and, with locks floating in the wind, 
abandon himself to the caprice of the waves,” 

The following lines, from the poet Ouang-po, 
reflect the transitoriness of things in a rather 
nobler style: 

“The great King Teng possessed once, near 
the isles of the great river, a lofty pavilion. At 
the girdle of the king sparkled fair pieces of 
jasper, and little golden bells chanted around 
his chariot. But the jasper sparkles no longer, 
and the bells have long been silent. The palace 
is no longer visited in the morning save by the 
vapors from the river side, nor in the evening 
save by the rain which wears the window cur- 
tains to shreds. Sluggish clouds float by, mir- 
roring themselves in the limpid waters. Every 
thing passes; nothing endures ; the stars them- 
selves have their round. How many Autumns 
have passed over this palace! The youthful 
king who once dwelt in it—where is he now? 
He also has contemplated, like us, this grand 
river, which ever rolls forward its mute and 
profound waves.” 

The character of the Chinese Government is 
not calculated to fuster a warm patriotism in 
the people. This passion, in so far as it really 
exists, is apt to assume the form of pity for the 
poor people who are ruthlessly snatched away 
from their pacific industries and ‘sent to be 
slaughtered ex masse in the wars on the front- 
iers. The poet Thoufou gives beautiful ex- 
pression to this patriotic pity in the following 
little poem entitled “ The Recruiter :” 

* About the time of the setting of the sun, I 
went seeking for lodging in the village of Che- 
kao; a recruiter arrived at the same time with 
myself—one of those who seize away men in 
the night. An aged father perceives him, and 
straightway springs over the wall and seeks 
safety in flight; an aged woman comes out from 
the house and goes to meet the recruiter. The 
recruiter cries aloud—and with what wrath! 
The aged woman laments—with what bitterness! 
She says: ‘Hear the voice of her who pleads 
before you; I had three sons; they were all 
three in the camp of the emperor; one of them 
has sent to me a letter, the other two have per- 
ished in the same battle. The one who yet 
lives will not be able much longer to preserve 
from death his own sad existence. The other 
two, alas! their lot is already forever fixed! 
In our wretched house there remains only a 
single man, except my little grandson, who yet 
feeds at the breasts of its mother. Its mother, 
she has not fled away from you, for she does 
not possess garments sufficient to show herself 
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without. I myself am very old, my strength is 
greatly reduced; nevertheless, I am ready to 
follow you and to go into the camp. I may yet 
be usefully employed in the service of the army. 
I can cook the rice and prepare the morning 
repast.’ That night passed away. The words 
and the cries ceased; but I heard, during its 
lapse, weepings and stifled sobs. At the break 
of day I resumed my route, leaving behind me 
in that house only the solitary old man.” 

To appreciate more fully the melancholy of 
such a piece we need but reflect on the pell-mell 
composition of Oriental armies, in which the 
young angi the old, and women and children, are 
largely represented. Another little morceau, 
entitled “The Fair Young Woman,” shows the 
same poet under another phase. It expresses 
the melancholy solitariness of a high-minded 
and high-born woman struggling with poverty 
after the fall of her family and the loss of its 
estates: 

“There is a woman whose fairness surpasses 
that of generations both past and present. She 
dwells in solitude in the depths of a desert val- 
ley. She says to herself, 1 am the daughter of 








an illustrious house, but fallen into misfortune, | 


it is of desert places that I now ask an asylum. 
Great disasters have drenched my country in 
blood ; my elder brothers, and also my younger, 
have been slaughtered in cruel battle; they 
were great, they were powerful among men; 
and yet I have not been able to gather their 
dust and bones in order to give them burial. 
The spirit of the time is to flee from, and hate, 
all who fall from position. To believe one’s 
self in the sure possession of any thing, is to 
count on the flame of a lamp that one carries in 
the wind. . . . I send my maidens far off 
to sell the pearls of my adornment; and I ap- 
peal only to clambering plants to repair my 
house of reeds. My maidens gatier and bring 
me flowers, but I refuse to ornament my hair 
therewith. What I accept with open hands is 
branches of mourning cypress. The sky is 
chilly, and the sleevelets of my blue robe are, 
alas! only too light—” 

These few specimens from this book of an- 
cient Chinese poems, even after suffering the 
dilution of a double translation, will abundantly 
suffice to show that dull and prosaic as John 
Chinaman is generally regarded, yet in the bot- 
tom of his heart he has no contemptible appre- 
ciation for those zsthetic elements and refined 
sentiments which are generally regarded as the 
special privilege of the more favored races. 
They remind us of the stories so common in 
tales of chivalry, as to the pranks played by 
fays and enchanters on those whose society 





they wished to retain. The persons in question 
would set out from the enchanted palace, taking 
one of the numerous paths that led from it into 
the wilderness. They would wander and wan- 
der the long hours of the day, and fondly think 
themselves safely escaped, when suddenly at 
night-fall they would find their path terminating 
at the very fairy spot they had left in the morn- 
ing. So with these Chinese poems; on opening 
the book we naturally expect, as journeying to 
the remotest and most ancient Orient, to find 
ourselves in a world utterly different from the 
sentiments and thoughts familiar to us in our 
own; we find, however, that under the most 


diverse circumstances, and in remotest climes 
| and ages, the human heart is ever the same. 
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C4 LITTLE back from the dusty highway, on 
the slight eminence which stands as sen- 
~ i tinel over the bright waters of Silver 
Lake, there is an old brown house, small and 
quaint, yet smiling in the consciousness of a 
certain delightful, home-like aspect. The west- 
ern sky was radiant with the glory of the set- 
ting day, and the sweet face of the mountain 
lake beamed with the light of the same beauti- 
ful spirit. A trio of merry children were shout- 
ing and laughing on its bank, while higher up, 
reclining against the moss-grown rocks, two 
young girls were conversing in subdued tones, 
watching by turns the little group of children 
and a tiny boat far out on the waters. 

“Give me a home by the water’s side,” re- 
marked one, with a touch of enthusiasm in her 
earnest tones. “Here would I dream of all 
things beautiful and pure,” and she folded her 
hands devoutly. There was a strong under- 
current of the sentimental running through the 
character of Inez Holmes, to which her training 
had given a slightly undue development, yet 
she was withal a very practical young lady. 

“Ves, to be sure,” replied her friend, a little 
sarcastically, tossing back her dark curls; “this 
is as romantic a place for day-dreams as heart 
could desire. But it seems to me there is little 
place for ‘dreaming’ in these plain, matter-of- 
fact lives. O, I am so tired of this narrow 
routine,” her lip quivered as she spoke; “I long 
to step out from my little corner and breathe 
the free air of the wide, wide world. I ignore 
this dull, staid existence.” 

“ Narrow life!” Inez looked at her wonder- 
ingly. “Narrow life—when each day of it 
comes to us as a new and beautiful gift from 
God? ‘Narrow,’ when we turn to the mighty 
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lessons which are written there, when we look 
at the joys with which our Father has crowned 
it? Surely no life can be only ‘plain’ and ‘mat- 
ter-of-fact.’ ” 

Mary Gilbert felt the rebuke and was silent. 

A moment later Inez Holmes rose from her 
seat, and, drawing her shawl about her deli- 
cate figure, reached out her hand to the little 
curly-headed fellow who left his play when he 
saw her approach, and disappeared among the 
trees. 

Mary Gilbert looked after them wistfully a 
few minutes and then turned toward the house, 
repeating thoughtfully to herself, “* Each day a 
new gift from God—bringing lessons to be 
studied—offering us rich joys.’ It is what I 
learned at school,” she went on in her musings, 
“and thought very beautiful then; but the wear 
and tear of real life does take such poetic ideas 
out of one’s head astonishingly.” 

“Every day brings its lessons, new joys, and 
new sorrows ;” these were the words that kept 
sounding in her drowsy ears all that Summer 
night, and when she drew aside the white cur- 
tains of her chamber window and looked out 
into the gray dawn, the question, “What do 
you bring to me, O rising day?” broke upon the 
stillness of the morning hour, Then kneeling, 
a low, earnest prayer rose from her soul. 

“Help me, my Father, to read the words thou 
hast written for my instruction to-day; help me 
to learn the lessons thou hast set me, to receive 
its joys thankfully, to bear its trials patiently. 
Help, O help me!” 

Rising with a clearer vision and a nobler 
determination, she went bravely out to the ex- 
periences of the new day. 

The eastern door was standing open wide, 
and the sunshine lay warmly across the mottled 
floor of the broad old hall. Just without, the 
graceful morning-glory was holding up its cups 
of purple and pink to catch the sweet influences 
of the new-born day, and as Mary stood looking 
at them she thanked the lovely flowers for their 
blessed example, throwing the windows of her 
soul a little broader open to let in the holy light 
which is beaming from God’s beautiful gifts. 

“Wise little blossoms,” she murmured softly, 
bending over them, “teaching us that we have 
only to open our hands and hearts to feel and 
see God’s own glorious light.” 

“Mary!” called a sharp voice as Grandmother 
Bruce tottered through the hall. “Mary!” 

“Not quite as far off as you imagine,” replied 
the girl with a little laugh, turning toward her 
as she spoke. 

“You ’d better be in the kitchen helpin’ your 
mother instead of idlin’ there,” and the old 





i 
lady fixed upon her a frown of displeasure, 
Grandmother Bruce was not in a very amiable 
mood that morning. Life had grown so somber 
to her in her declining years that she almost 
always seemed dissatisfied and uncomfortable 
in an ill-humor with herself and all the world: 
but she was kind at heart, and very fond of hes 
grandchildren, after all. 

“May the world never seem to me as it does 
to her!” was Mary’s mental ejaculation. 

Mrs. Gilbert was humming over her morning 
duties a low refrain, which burst out into a song 
of welcome when Mary entered. She was a 
matronly looking woman in middle life, but 
though her lot had always been a toilsome one, 
the poetic element had not all died out from her 
soul. 

“The muffins are waiting for the finishing 
stroke from your hand, my daughter, and the 
pans are nearly ready,” she said pleasantly as 
she spread the snowy table-cloth. 

Mary took up her duties with alacrity, con- 
ning over the lesson she had already begun to 
learn that morning, the lesson which was show- 
ing her how easy a thing it is to live in the sun- 
shine, how excellent it is to put forth blossoms 
of beautiful, loving deeds and words. 

“We can make this life very much what we 
choose it shall be, after all,” she said over and 
over to herself that morning. ‘These dough- 
nuts are tumbling about like things of life, ma,” 
while she stood turning them in the hot lard, 
“T almost pity the poor, quivering things.” 

“Poor things!” echoed grandma with a sneer, 
“What makes you so-silly to-day ?” 

“Perhaps she is thinking, mother,” suggested 
Mrs. Gilbert, looking up from her work, “of 
those other fiery caldrons into which men’s 
souls are sometimes thrust; and I hope she 
reflects that as the goodness of the cake is 
brought out in this way, so likewise may our 
souls be developed by the furnace heats.” 

“The doughnuts take it patiently,” Mary 
added in an under-tone. “How much we lose 
by being too matter-of-fact !” she went on in her 
thoughts, with a sidelong glance toward the 
corner where grandmother sat knitting. “It is 
only another of the obliquities of our distorted 
vision,” she reflected with a sigh; “it becomes 
us to be patient with each other, and with our- 
selves, too, remembering it is God’s will that 
our eyes be opened.” 

Briskly the work went on in the farmer’s 
kitchen that morning, for willing hands move 
lightly, and to the happy heart no task seems 
tedious. 

“It is not eleven o’clock yet,” said Mary as 
she took the last pie from the oven. “TI shall 
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have plenty of time to wipe up the floor before 
dinner,” and she went about her self-imposed 
task with alacrity. But the thing was not so 
easily done as she at first imagined, and pausing 
in her work she leaned on her mop-handle, ex- 
claiming a little impatiently, “What a shock- 
ingly dirty floor! One would think it had not 
been washed for a month. If the boys would 
take the least bit of pains with their feet we 
should not need to follow them with the mop 
so closely,” and she drew a long breath. 

“J am afraid they are a little careless,” re- 
plied her mother mildly. “Boys are very much 
inclined to be thoughtless; but, after all, it is 
not nearly so bad to have a dirty floor as to 
lose one’s patience, is it?” 

“Not nearly as bad, indeed,” Mary repeated 
to herself, resuming her work. “How foolish 
to grow ill-natured at so slight a provocation! 
Yet I fancy we are often, often worried and 
fretted with no better reason. O, how heavy are 
the burdens we thus bind upon our shoulders !” 

Then in a few moments she broke out with 
the softly uttered words, “ We are every one 
of us all the time making tracks, walking over 
the earth with careless step, and never a thought 
of the impressions our feet are making. O, 
these impressions—these foot-prints all along 
the pathway of our daily lives, how seldom we 
think of them, yet ow distinct and lasting 
they are! With a little effort I can wipe the 
tracks all off from this floor, leaving it clean 
and spotless,” she went on, rubbing vigorously 
here and there; “but it is not so with these 
other tracks—no hand can efface them. Yet 
we go on and on—we can not stand still if we 
would—nor can we step so lightly as to leave 
no trace behind. And how fearfully, fearfully 
dark and corrupting these foot-prints often are! 
0, earth is blackened all over with the foul 
stains of our impure living, God pity us! But 
there is a fountain wherein we may wash our 
feet so clean that every step in our life-march 
shall leave a beautiful impress, that all the 
tracks we make shall be bright and excellent, 
sweet with the incense of a pure and noble 
spirit. Walking thus, our path shall be glorious, 
whether it lie on the mountain-top or in lowly, 
shaded places. I have just discovered, ma,” 
she added pleasantly, rinsing her mop at the 
kitchen door, “I have just discovered what a 
precious lesson may be learned even from the 
homely task of washing a dirty floor.” 

The shadows were gathering about the dying 
day when Mary Gilbert slipped from her beau- 
tiful gray pony, and, leaving him to the care of 
Charlie, ran lightly up the steps that led to the 
kitchen door. 





“I’ve had a most delightful ride, ma,” she 
exclaimed, passing on into the room where her 
mother was sitting. 

Her hands were folded in a restful way and 
her attitude was expressive of great weariness, 
but her face was so radiant with peace and 
even joy that Mary paused on the threshold 
and looked at her inquiringly. d 

“TI am tired,” meeting her daughfer’s eager 
eye; “but there is rest in the consciousness of 
duties done. I was thinking, too, how blessed 
it is to grow weary in the Master’s service; for 
you know our daily labor, when we bring to it 
the spirit of devotion, becomes worship, an 
offering acceptable unto Him who ‘went about 
doing good.’ And I am thankful for the very 
work which so exhausts the arm of flesh, real- 
izing that to it my life owes all that is sweetest 
and richest, knowing that the demand for these 
toilsome cares is the strongest, holiest tie that 
binds me here.” 

Mary sank into the low rocking-chair at her 
mother’s side as she repeated thoughtfully, 
“Richest and holiest.’ Even so our trials and 
crosses and every bitter experience may be 
God’s choicest gifts to us, priceless blessings. 
But I was going to entertain you with an account 
of my adventures, mother,” she went on after a 
pause. “I felt as if a little ride this bright 
afternoon would be just the thing; so I ran 
down to the pasture bars where Bess was feed- 
ing, and, reaching out both hands to her, be- 
sought the favor of her ladyship. She raised 
her head when she heard my voice, and with 
the fresh, sweet grass hanging from her mouth, 
came up and looked at me with her great brown 
eyes as full of love as it is possible for a horse’s 
eyes to be. Queen Bess is a beautiful example 
of unselfish devotion, and she is worth her 
weight in gold,” she added with enthusiasm. 

“Well, I took the road through the maple- 
grove, and turned into the avenue which leads 
up to Judge Rosse’s. You know I have always 
said I would never stand aloof from them be- 
cause they are rich and aristocratic—never. 
So I rode up to the front door, and entered 
with all the assurance of an equal, as, indeed, I 
hope I am. Ida received me very coolly ; she 
was not in a mood to be affected by any thing 
so trivial and commonplace as my call. But 
her mother seemed glad to see me, as she al- 
ways does. I like Mrs. Rosse. Miss Ida was 
not long in revealing the cause of her discom- 
fiture, for she could not lose the opportunity 
of displaying the rich material for a new suit, 
which her uncle had just brought her from the 
city. 

“Tt really was very elegant, but the poor girl 
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was losing all the pleasure of the handsome 
gift in the effort to decide the perplexing ques- 
tions of style and finish. Of course she could 
not have it made up after any of the patterns 
that have been worn all Summer, they are so 
common. The Burt girls have just come out 
in new suits looking fresh and stylish, but she 
never would copy after them, not she. She must 
have something that never has been seen in town 
before, something entirely new, that will quite 
eclipse every thing in the line of dress, etc. It 
was bewildering to hear her go on, and she was 
herself so confused as to be thoroughly wretched. 
I could not sympathize with her, and knew it 
would be of no use to try; such trouble as hers 
is seldom relieved by sympathy, you know. 

“So I withdrew into the pure air and sunlight, 
rejoicing that I could breathe freely once more ; 
thinking how universal is human ill, so all-em- 
bracing that even for Ida Rosse, child of wealth 
as she is, there is no escape. Other thoughts 
came to me, too, mother, and I wondered how 
many of our trials are as needless as hers—how 
many of our burdens are self-imposed. And 
life grew brighter as I mused on these things, 
brighter and sweeter. Mrs. Carter sat in the 
door, sewing very industriously as I rode past. 
Every thing about the place bespoke shiftless- 
ness on the part of her husband; yet the chil- 
dren were clean, as they always are, and she 
herself looked tidy, though weary and haggard. 
I spoke to her pleasantly as I rode along, and 
she smiled a quick, sad smile, as if a kind word 
was a rare treat. 

“TI am afraid that woman has a hard life of 
it. Such men as this good-for-nothing Carter 
never ought to have a decent wife. Perhaps, 
though, this is all that saves them from utter 
ruin; but I do pity her. I spurred up my pony 
and rode out to Grandmother Bentley’s cottage, 
under the hill. Millie had gone in search of 
wild-flowers, so grandma was quite alone; but 
she did not look in the least lonely, though her 
eye lighted up with new joy when she saw me. 
Dear old lady! it did me good to see how de- 
lighted she seemed. She was suffering greatly 
from her physical infirmities, but her face wore 
the same patient smile as ever, and she so far 
forgot herself as to listen with interest to the 
little narrations with which I sought to divert 
her. I can not understand how in her secluded 
life, fettered by pain, and worn—by the grievous 
life-battles, she preserves so lively an interest 
in the great bustling world beyond. 

“Age seems very beautiful when I think of 
Grandmother Bentley; there is something so 
fascinating in the soft, mellow glow of her life’s 
even-tide, so pure and holy in the full ripe fruit- 





a 
age of her Autumn days. Her years are a 
crown of glory, mother. Life does not appear 
such a bitter thing since she has shown how 
peaceful and sublime it may become; nor do | 
shrink from its burdens with so much horror 
when I see how strong she has grown in bear. 
ing them. I can not think of her as other than 
always amiable and patient; but she says when 
she was young like me, life’s daily annoyances 
seemed to her like. great trials, sorely vexing 
her restless soul; then God saw fit to show 
her these things in their true light by teaching 
her what real trouble was; and as wave after 
wave rolled over her, she learned to cling more 
firmly to her anchorage—the holy Anchor that 
has grown stronger and stronger. 

“The lesson must have been fearfully hard; 
but her purified soul is treasuring the memory 
of those dark passages as the Father’s most 
precious legacy, since it was thus she learned 
how infinite and how tender was the love that 
sought to cleanse out the earth-stains and leave 
the impress of his own most glorious likeness, 
Verily, she has proven how sublime, how holy 
a thing*it is to suffer and grow strong.” 

Mary’s voice was tremulous as she added 
earnestly, “ My faith and courage are strength- 
ened when I sit in her presence, mother—won- 
derfully strengthened; life assumes a deeper, 
richer meaning, and my soul is fired with purer 
aspirations.” 

Mother and daughter sat silently together, 
each busy with their own thoughts ; and when 
the evening shadows had gathered heavily about 
them, Mary rose softly, and, bidding her mother 
a tender good-night, retired to her room to 
chronicle the history of the day. 

“An ‘eventless, commonplace’ day,” she 
wrote, “just like many and many another in my 
iife; yet God has opened my eyes so wice that 
I could not help seeing its hidden excellence, 
the secret charm which has glorified this same 
little day, making it rich and beautiful. Sitting 
here alone with God, I rejoice in the wondrous 
vision, bowing my head reverently to receive 
this crown of my earth-life, satisfied that even 
at my feet, buried in the dull routine that has 
seemed so inglorious, lies the heavenly food for 
which my soul is famishing. And through the 
grace that is always sufficient, I pledge my 
most earnest endeavor to bring forth to the 
light this ‘beauty and excellence,’ opening my 
heart to receive these treasures of joy and 
sweetness.” 

The queenly moon sailed on in her nightly 
course, and when she threw her beams in 
through the half-open window of Mary Gilbert’s 
chamber, they fell on a sweet young face, beau- 
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tiful in its dreams, and radiant still with the 
light of a strong and holy purpose, for the 
peaceful sleeper had grown wiser and happier 
from the lessons of that Summer day. 





THE PRINCE OF CONVERSATION- 
ALISTS. 





HE last century was remarkable for the 

number and character of its literary clubs. 

Almost every literary man of any note 
was connected with some one of those coteries. 
They numbered among their members such mer 
as Dr. Johnson, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Burke. They exerted 
a powerful, although oftentimes an indirect, in- 
fluence on the manners and tastes of the age. 
They had their periods of growth, maturity, 
and decline. To-day we hear very little about 
them. They have been supplanted by other 
forms of association and enterprise. 

During the earlier part of the present century 
there existed a species of literary club inferior 
in interest to none which had preceded. It 
met regularly every week at the residence of 
Dr. Gilman, a welkknown physician of High- 
gate, England. Here might have been seen, 
on almost any Thursday evening, the spiritual 
countenance of Lamb, the genial face of Leigh 
Hunt, the tall, commanding form of Irving, the 
massive head and downcast eyes of Words- 
worth, the princely figure of Southey, and the 
broad, good-humored face of Wilson. Tal- 
fourd, Hazlitt, Lockhart, De Quincey, and other 
generous spirits often graced the occasion with 
their presence. 

One other member of this distinguished com- 
pany must be noticed. His appearance is in- 
vincibly attractive. His face is round and fair, 
with pleasant features, and an open, good-na- 
tured mouth. His forehead is prodigious—“a 
great piece of placid marble ”—and, beneath, his 
eyes roll like a “sea with darkened luster.” 
Seated in the midst of the little gathering, the 
cynosure of every eye, he pours forth a stream 
of conversation such as never before flowed 
from mortal lips. “His thoughts do not seem 
to come with labor and effort, bui as if borne 
on the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of 
his imagination lifted him above this earth to 
celestial spheres. His voice rolls on the ear 
like the pealing organ, and its sound alone is 
the music of thought.” The charmed circle of 
his hearers are swayed by his resistless elo- 
quence as the bending grain beneath the strong 
wind. The scene reminds one of the ancient 
Lyceum or the groves of the Academy, with 








some old master of the philosophies surrounded 
by listening disciples. Since the days of Pythag- 
oras such rich and varied charms have never 
graced the speech of man. To have been the 
center of such a circle, the oracle of such an 
assembly, could have fallen to the lot of no 
ordinary mortal. Who, then, is this “old man 
eloquent,” this Nestor, 
“* From whose persuasive lips 
Sweeter than honey flowed the stream of speech ?”’ 

It is Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in more re- 
spects than one the most remarkable man of 
our age. Whether we view him as a philoso- 
pher or a poet, a scholar or a statesman, a critic 
or a conversationalist, we find equal occasion 
for admiration and wonder. To characterize 
satisfactorily such a man is a difficult task. He 
absolutely defies classification. 

“Genius,” says the clown in the play, “is 
the worst horse in the stable,” and facts are 
every day proving the fool to have been right. 
The life of genius is almost always the story 
of short-comings, failure, and disappointment. 
No sadder illustration of the truth of this state- 
ment can be found than the life of Coleridge. 
He was born at Ottery, St. Mary, in Devon- 
shire, of which parish his father was vicar, on 
the 21st of October, 1772, and died at High- 
gate, London, July 25, 1834. 

The history of his career is a peculiarly pain- 
ful one; it affords little satisfaction, and less 
pleasure. Inherited tendencies, native propen- 
sities, and external influences all conspired 
against this unfortunate child of genius. He 
was the youngest of a numerous family, and 
became an orphan at the early age of nine 
years. His whole childhood and youth were 
morbid, unnatural, and anomalous. At home 
he was alternately petted and abused, indulged: 
and neglected. At the tender age of ten he 
was sent to a rough London school, where he 
was beaten, oppressed, and half starved to death. 
Abused by masters, ridiculed by comrades, and 
deserted by friends, he was left to struggle into 
manhood without sympathy or assistance. For 
years his fine external nature was repressed, 
wronged, and driven inward. “I was forced 
from life in motion to life in thought and sen- 
sation.” Thus he sums up his early life with 
all its delicacy, its sensitiveness, and its pas- 
sion. With such a training, or want of it, and 
without guidance, restraint, or encouragement, 
it is not strange that he became unsettled and 
vacillating. 

He aspired to the dignity of a trade, and be- 
came a disciple of St. Crispin; quickly diverted 
from this, he entered the lists of A-sculapius, 
and dived deep into the mysteries of medicines, 
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From physics he turned to metaphysics, from 
metaphysics to religion, from thence to infi- 
delity, and from infidelity to love. An eccentric 
circle for such a youth. He left college with- 
out a degree, and enlisted as a dragoon. After 
four months’ service he was discharged, and 
forthwith he entered the ministry. Tiring of 
this, he had recourse to literature, and for a 
few years, the best and happiest of his life, he 
did some noble work. It was during these 
years that, in connection with the poet Words- 
worth, he formed the afterward famous plan of 
the “Lyrical Ballads ;” and in pursuance of 
which plan the “Ancient Mariner” and the first 
part of “Christabel” were composed. To this 
period also belong his celebrated “Ode to the 
Departing Year,” and his tragedy, “The Re- 
morse.” 

Returning from a tour to Germany, his course 
became more erratic and deplorable than ever. 
He abandoned all systematic work, and sup- 
ported himself by lecturing and desultory au- 
thorship. To the day of his death he was mak- 
ing promises and never fulfilling them, forming 
plans and never executing them. As Moliére 
says: 

“On n’execute pas tout ce qui se propose ; 
Et le chemin est long du projet a la chose.” 

He compelled publishers to wait for copy, the 
public for promised works, audiences for ap- 
pointed lectures, friends for anticipated intelli- 
gence and confidence, and his family for support 
and protection. Charles Lamb, in one of his 
most characteristic letters, writes to his friend 
Manning, then in the Celestial Empire: “Cole- 
ridge is just dead, having lived just long enough 
to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the 
debt of nature but a week or two before. Poor 
Col! but two days before he died he wrote to a 
a book-seller, proposing an epic poem on the 
‘Wanderings ‘of Cain,’ in twenty-four books. 
It is said he has left behind him more than 
forty thousand treatises in criticism, metaphys- 
ics, and divinity, but few of them in a state of 
completion. They are now destined, perhaps, 
to wrap up spices.” Though all this, taken 
literally, was a piece of elaborate fibbing, yet in 
the spirit and scope of the premature gbituary 
there was a remarkable verisimilitude. Well 
might Wordsworth exclaim: 

“O! it is a pang that calls 
For utterance, to think what easy change 
Of circumstances might to thee have spared 


A world of pain, ripened a thousand hopes, 
Forever withered.” 


The life of Coleridge was one continual round- 
ing of circles. Starting as a believer in the 


Trimty, he became successively a Unitarian, a | other company, to himself. He talked on all 





Pantheist, a German mystic, and finally a Trin. 
itarian again. In his early years he was an 
ardent democrat, and with Southey, Words. 
worth, and Lovell, had contemplated the estab. 
lishment of a Pantisocracy amid the wilds of 
the Susquehanna; but in later years he became 
a royalist and a zealous supporter of the Govern- 
ment. 

Any account of Coleridge would be incom. 
plete without some reference to his use of opium, 
Much has been said about this, and much that 
is to be regretted. Many have sought to ex. 
cuse what he himself deplored and condemned. 
Whatever the origin of this disastrous habit, 
when once formed it grew with fearful rapidity, 
and to it were sacrificed all the noblest aspira- 
tions and highest interests of life. 

How, then, did this man gain such a place in 
literature, and such an influence over his fellows? 
He did it by the unassisted force of his mighty 
genius, and that, too, in the face of the most 
formidable obstacles. No man, unless we ex- 
cept Shakspeare, is so uniquely entitled to the 
epithet “myriad-minded.” There seemed to 
be no department of literature, life or specula- 
tion, in which he was not at home, and in which 
he was not eminent. De Quincey did not hesi- 
tate to say that “he had the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtlest and most com- 
prehensive, that has yet existed among men.” 
Some of his poems are the finest in the lan- 
guage, and his translations are often much 
superior to their originals. He revolutionized 
English philosophy, created a new era in crit- 
icism, and took a leading position in the polit- 
ical and theological controversies of his day. 

Yet it was as a conversationalist that he 
attained his greatest reputation and exerted the 
widest influence. He was always talking; he 
always had something to talk about, something 
new and brilliant to say, and some one to listen, 
When a mere child his uncle used often to take 
him to the tavern, where for hours he enter- 
tained the guests with his manly talk. Even as 
a “liveried school-boy ” in London he was dis- 
tinguished for his rare power of discourse. 
Charles Lamb speaks of him as “the inspired 
charity boy, to whom the casual passer through 
the cloisters listened entranced with admiration, 
as he unfolded in deep and sweet intonations 
the mysteries of Iamblichus or Plotinus, or re- 
cited the Greek of Homer or Pindar.” In col- 
lege his room was a rendezvous for conversa- 
tion-loving friends. Throughout life he talked 
incessantly—at the table, on the street, in the 
stage-coach, over the shop-counters, in the 
coffee-houses and inns, and, when he lacked 
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——— 
subjects, from pansies to pantieism, from “shoe- 
Jeather to the solar system.” He spoke now ii 
short, crisp, sparkling aphorisms, now in long 
and linked declamation. He loved to keep 
the field entirely to himself. He was essen- 
tially a monologist. As De Quincey once aptly 
expressed it, his conversation “was not col- 
loquium, or talking with the company, but ad/o- 
guium, or talking fo the company.” This pro- 
pensity to monogolize was significantly hinted 
at by Lamb in replying to the question of Cole- 
ridge, “ Charles, did you ever hear me preach ?” 
«] never heard you do any thing else,” replied 
Lamb. 

It has been complained that the utterances of 
this sage were all “theosophic moonshine.” 
Mrs.. Browning writes of the — 

“Visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
‘Vheir wings, with cadence up the blue.’ 
In like manner Shelley pictures the “rapt one 
of the godlike forehead,” in his Epistle from 
Leghorn to a lady friend: 
“You will see Coleridge ; he who sits obscure 
In the exceeding luster and the pure 
Intense irradiation of a mind 
Which, with its own internal luster blind, 
Flags wearily through darkness and despair— 


A cloud-encircled meteor of the air, 
A hooded eagle among blinking owls.’’ 


But fortunately we have testimony of the’ 


highest character to the contrary. Professor 
Wilson declared that, while Coleridge was dis- 
coursing, the world lost all its commonplaces, 
so that you and your wife imagined yourself 
Adam and Eve listening to the affable’ Archangel 
Raphael in the Garden of Eden, and ’t was 
your own fault if you did not “a wiser and a 
better man arise to-morrow morn.” 

A graphic account of those remarkable con- 
versaziones has been left to us by one of the 
Highgate Aaditués, Dr. Dibdin, the eminent 
bibliographer. “I shall never forget,” he tells 
us, “the effect his first conversation made upon 
me at the first meeting. It struck me as some- 
thing not only out of the ordinary course of 
things, but as an intellectual exhibition alto- 
gether matchless. The party was unusually 
large, but the presence of Coleridge concen- 
trated all attention toward himself. The viands 
were unusually costly, and the banquet was at 
once rich and varied; but there seemed to be 
no dish like Coleridge’s conversation to feed 
upon, and no information so varied as his own. 
The orator rolled himself up, as it were, in his 
chair and gave the most unrestrained indulgence 
to his speech—and how fraught with acuteness 
and originality was that speech, and in what 
copious and elegant periods did it flow! The 








auditors seemed to be wrapped in wonder and 
delight, as one observation more profound, or 
clothed in more forcible language, than another 
fell from his tongue. ... For nearly two hours 
he spoke with unhesitating and uninterrupted 
fluency. As I retired homeward I thought a 
second Johnson had visited the earth to make 
wise the sons of men; and regretted that | 
could not exercise the powers of a second 
Boswell to record the wisdom and the eloquence 
which had that evening flowed from the orator’s 
lips. It haunted me as I retired to rest. It 
drove away slumber.” 

The life of Coleridge has been called a “mel- 
ancholy failure.” Unsatisfactory, incomplete, 
full of painful mistakes it undeniably was, but 
it was not a total failure. It was productive of 
many noble and beneficent results. Mankind 
will ever be indebted to him for his services in 
the cause of literature, philosophy, and religion: 
Yet we may say as did Tieck when informed of 
the poet’s death: “A great spirit has passed 
away from the earth and has left no adequate 
memorial of his greatness.” But we must let 
the curtain fall on this soul-drama. 


**For him there is no longer any future ; no ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap ; 
Far off is he above desire and fear, 
No more submitted to the change and chance of the unsteady 
planet.”’ 





FRANCIS, LORD BACON. 


nistic with itself, so deserving of high 
} praise and high blame, so grand in its 
object, so reprehensible in its means, withal so 
interesting, as that of this bright star in the 
splendid galaxy of great names, that illuminated 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The son of a 
distinguished lawyer, Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, he seemed to have been cradled in poli- 
tics; and the dawning statesman and courtier 
is seen even in early childhood, when, on being 
asked his age by the Queen, he replied, “Two 
years younger than your Majesty’s happy reign.” 
He seems to have had little or no childhood, for 
at the age in which boys now indulge in ball 
and cricket, we find him at the University of 
Cambridge, speculating on the laws of the im- 
agination and forming distinct notions respect- 
ing the defects of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Surely we are not wrong in deeming that Bacon 
gave proofs of a most precocious intellect ! 
After remaining four years in school, during 
which time he had, no doubt, conceived the 
outline of that gigantic plan of destruction and 
innovation which was to render his name im- 
mortal, he was sent abroad to travel and gain 


4 
Posie w there is no character so antago- 
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knowledge and practical experience in the vari- 
ous courts. But the sudden death of his father 
soon recalled him to England; not however 
before he had given proof of the success with 
which he had employed his time in foreign 
countries, by the production of a sagacious 
essay “On the State of Europe.” The political 
knowledge, profound wisdom, and acuteness 
displayed in this treatise, the work of one 
hardly entered upon the period of adolescence, 
would astonish us, if any manifestation of in- 
tellect could surprise us on the part of this 
wonderful person. It is obvious that he had 
already heard the secret oracle whispering to 
the mental, as the Demon of Socrates to the 
moral, ear the true path which Providence had 
marked out for him; and so strongly did he 
feel that the bent of his genius would lead him 
to consecrate his after life to meditation, and 
the perfection of his, as yet, unexercised intel- 
lectual powers, that he besought Lord Burleigh 
to procure for him some office that would ena- 
ble him to prosecute his studies in uninterrupted 
leisure. 

This proposition refused, and finding himself 
thus early thrown upon his own resources, our 
young philosopher devoted himself to the study 
of law, which he pursued with so much indus- 
try and success that he was appointed Counsel 
Extraordinary to the Queen when only about 
twenty-eight. While studying law at Gray’s 
Inn, Bacon had formed the plan of his “ Instau- 
ration of the Sciences,” and had probably de- 
cided upon the general purport of those works 
which contain his conclusions. 

Soon after this he was chosen a member of 
Parliament, and both here and in the courts of 
law he was distinguished for the vastness of his 
knowledge and the brilliancy of his eloquence ; 
but here we notice the first of that subservi- 
ency, which was, at length, to stigmatize his 
name, and cause him to be characterized by 
Pope as “the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind.” The Cecils, to whom he was re- 
lated, represented him as rather a speculative 
man, and therefore not fitted to carry forward 
the business of what Dickens has humorously 
satirized as the “circumlocution office.’’ 

The rest of his personal career may be de- 
scribed in few words, and though it isa mel- 
ancholy task to take up the follies or crimes of 
this remarkable man, yet it must be done, and 
perhaps some circumstances can be brought for- 
ward, not to excuse—his faults are too grave for 
that—but rather to extenuate them. 

His most degrading act seems to have been 
renouncing and apologizing for the convictions 
he had advocated in Parliament, because they 





displeased the Queen. Alas! what a blot upon 
his reputation, and how few names of earth’s 
great ones come down to us unsullied! Jt js 
the old story of “spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” The fatal prevalency of that atrocious 
policy in political relations, and the dreadful 
sophism that “we may do evil that good may 
come,” had destroyed the natural barriers be. 
tween right and wrong in public affairs; and 
probably, could other lives be laid bare, Bacon 
would appear no worse than his contemporaries, 
“The truth is, that Bacon, though not person- 
ally avaricious, was cursed with that passion for 
state, splendor, and magnificence, which is so 
frequently found in a highly imaginative charac. 
ter ; and, being always plunged in difficulties, he 
took, with that unscrupulousness too common at 
the period when he lived, the shortest way to 
supply his incessant needs.” 

Bacon’s attachment to Essex and abandon- 
ment of this illustrious person when in dis- 
grace, has been a ground for charges of “foul 
ingratitude and baseness seldom equaled.” 
Gfanted that the attachment was mercenary, 
avarice, ambition, and cool calculation of profit 
the cause of his servility; but in return for the 
favors he received, he advised against and kept 
his patron from many things where his quick 
temper would have worked out his ruin. The 
advantage that each derived from the other was 
very nearly balanced, mutual obligations exist- 
ing between them. Essex first ruptured the 
common bond in a fit of passion, without any 
justifiable excuse ; and without consulting Ba- 
con, he declared war against the Queen, and was, 
of covrse, impeached on the charge of treason. 

One would scarcely expect that any sane man 
would cling to a passionate, willful noble, who 
had acted counter to all advice and the dictates 
of reason, and, furthermore, involved the repu- 
tation and even life of his friend, then entirely 
ignorant of his design, in his insane attempt to 
overthrow the crown. 

After he had received the title, Viscount of 
St. Albans, he was accused before Parliament 
of receiving hire to influence his decisions, and 
to this, together with many minor corruptions 
charged upon him, amounting in all to twenty- 
three articles, he proclaimed himself guilty— 
though he was perfectly innocent of many of 
them—in a confession written by his own hand. 
On being asked by a committee regarding the 
authenticity of this avowal, he replied with this 
touching expression of sorrow and repentance: 
“It is my act, my hand, my heart; I beseech 
your lordships press not upon a broken reed.” 
He was fined £40,000 and imprisoned in the 
Tower at the King’s—James I—pleasure, but was 
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released in two days, and was actually sum- 
moned to Parliament once afterward, but he 
did not return. 

He retired to his estates in disgrace, with the 
dark stain of condemnation upon him, and thus 
banished into solitude, he returned with ardor 
to his favorite pursuits, from which he now 
derived consolation. Contemplating the exam- 
ple of such men as Demosthenes, Socrates, and 
Cicero, who like himself had occupied high po- 
sitions and had fallen into delinquencies, he was 
comforted. He might, indeed, have adopted 
the language of Cicero, in addressing Philos- 
ophy, and said with him, “To thee 1 fly, from 
thee I seek support, to thee I devote myself, as 
formerly in part, so now entirely and altogether.” 

It is singular enough that this great philos- 
opher should have been, not the apostle only, but 
also the martyr of science. It is related of him 
that, traveling near London in Wintery weather, 
he was struck with the idea that flesh might be 
preserved by snow as well as salt. He bought 
a fowl and, descending from his coach, made an 
immediate trial of his project; from handling 
the snow he is said to have received such a 
chill that he never recovered, but died in a few 
days. But even when the end was approaching, 
with “the ruling passion strong in death,” he 
could not forbear communicating to a friend in 
a letter which he dictated, being too ill to write 
himself, that his experiment “had succeeded 
excellently.” 

He died deeply in debt, leaving, as he says 
himself, with a noble sense of the services he 
had rendered to the human race, “ My name and 
memory to foreign nations, and to my own 
countrymen after some time be passed over.” 
And again he exclaims, “I have held up a light 
in the obscurity of philosophy, which will be 
seen centuries after I am dead.” Surely his 
words were prophetic, and have literally come 
wue. 

The Englishman of to-day points proudly 
to the Luther of philosophy, whom Cowley ad- 
mirably compares to the great leader of Israel: 


“* Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last: 
‘The barren wilderness he passed, 
Did on the very border stand 
Of the blessed promised land ; 
And from the Pisgah-height of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself and showed us it.’’ 

Of Bacon’s personal manners and demeanor, 
although in his marriage he seems merely to have 
consulted interest, all that we know is calculated 
to give us an extraordinary idea of the charms of 
his conversation and amiability of his character. 
Hume thus speaks of him: “Bacon is a man 
universally admired for the greatness of his 
genius, and the courteousness and humanity of 





| earnest study of nature and her laws, and it 


his behavior.” Thus while his character as a 
politician, although in public concerns he acted 
with firmness and dignity, presents many repre- 
hensible points, his character as a man was as 
attractive as his intellect was sublime. 

Nothing seemed wanting to make him the 
ornament of human nature, as he was of his age 
and nation, but that strength of mind which 
might check his intemperate desire for power 
and his profuse inclination to expense. But 
not even his poverty and disgrace could mod- 
erate the love of display that seemed the ruling 
passion of his nature. On his way to London 
at one time he was met by the Prince, who 
asked to whom this equipage, attended by so 
imposing a retinue, belonged, and being informed 
it was that of Lord St. Albans, his highness 
remarked, * Well, do what we can, this man - 
scorns to go out like a snuff.” 

As opposed to this seeming pride, and an 
instance of his humility, we may quote his reply 
to a French embassador, who, upon reading 
his “ Essays,” paid him the compliment of com- 
paring him to an angel. “If the politeness of 
others compare me to an angel, my own infirm- 
ities remind me that I am a man.” 

And now we come to speak of the style of 
his writings, and gain some idea of the revolu- 
tion in science that he effected. “He was one 
of those men who by deep study, or rather by 
some mysterious inspiration, have effected re- 
sults that have materially assisted the progress 
of civilization and the security of our happiness, 
To them be due adoration! Would that the rev- 
erence of posterity could be some consolation 
to these great spirits for neglect and perse- 
cution while they lived!” It has been invariably 
observed of great natural philosophers, that 
if they lived in former ages they were perse- 
cuted as magicians, and in periods which pro- 
fess to be more enlightened they have always 
been ridiculed as quacks. The succeeding cen- 
tury the real quack arises. He adopts and 
develops the suppressed, despised, and forgot- 
ten discovery of his unfortunate predecessor, 
and fame trumpets this resurrection-man of 
science with as loud a blast of rapture as if, 
instead of being merely the accidental animator 
of the corpse, he were the cunning artist him- 
self who had devised and executed the mi- 
raculous machinery which the other had only 
wound up. 

A vain reliance on the supposed adequate 
power of human ratiocination kept the philos- 
ophers of the Middle Ages reasoning inces- 
santly in a circle; they knew not, or despised, 
the physical benefits that might flow from an 
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was reserved for the divini ingenii vir, Fran- 
cis Bacon de Verulam, as he is styled by Leib- 
nitz, to show that science is only valuable in 
proportion as it is practical and productive. 
As an earnest of his future literary career, first 
appeared the “Essays” above-mentioned, a 
little work on miscellaneous subjects, often 
trite, but evincing the vast wisdom and pro- 
found thought of the author; and it is impos- 
sible to re-peruse this book without being 
struck by some new and original thought, or an 
old one placed in a new and original light. 

The best way to give an idea of Bacon’s 
gigantic plan for the restoration of philosophy 
will be to present a programme of the various 
works composing the Verulamian Cycle. That 
so magnificent a design could ever have been 
projected by a single person seems more won- 
derful than that some parts of it were not exe- 
cuted. It would be absurd to suppose that the 
outline here sketched could be filled up by any 
single hand during a single life-time. The 
great master occupied his whole genius in fram- 
ing a method of future research, and many were 
soon found ready to carry it out in the several 
departments of physics, metaphysics, morals, 
and politics. Our synoptical arrangement will 
be as follows: 

INSTAURATIO MAGNA. 

I. De Augmentis Scientarium—The Advancement of Learning. 
II. Novum Organum—The New Instrument. 

III. Sylva Sylvarum—Natural History. 
IV. Scala Intellectus.* 


V. Prodromi.* 


VI. Philosophia Secunda.* ¢ 


The consummation of this new system, Bacon 
well knew was beyond his own mighty powers 
to execute. “To perfect this last part is above 
our powers, and beyond our hopes. We may, 
as we trust, make no despicable beginnings ; the 
destinies of the human race must complete it, 
in such a manner, perhaps, as men, looking 
only at the present, would not readily conceive. 
For upon this will depend, not only a specula- 
tive good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and 
all their power.” 

Only the three first parts of the “Instaura- 
tio” were ever published. The first contains 
the outline of the entire work, intended to ex- 
hibit the actual state of human knowledge when 
he wrote, and to show its deficiencies. Some 
years afterward “Novum Organum” appeared, 
which was received with delight by a discerning 
few, but with ridicule and scorn by many. It 
is subdivided into nine distinct portions, of 
which Bacon has given us the titles and gen- 
eral object, though only the first of these sub- 








divisions contains any development of the idea, 
The third division, “Sylva Sylvarum,” was to 
contain a complete system of natural history; 
not, however, of that science to which the name 
of natural history is at present confined, but 
Bacon implies in that term an inquiry into the 
properties of all physical bodies, a faithful and 
accurate register of all the phenomena that have 
ever been observed in man’s dealing with nat- 
ural substances. He had previously published 
as a separate work his “Centuries of Natural 
History,” containing about a thousand miscel- 
laneous facts and experiments, besides some in 
a sort of skeleton form. 

As one might easily suppose from the names 
of the various parts of the “Instauratio,” the 
work was published in Latin, a language for 
which his style was admirably adapted, and a 
worthy vehicle for his majestic conceptions. 

Bacon was an extremely metaphorical writer; 
the very titles of his books are often metaphors 
of the boldest kind; and yet there is not one 
of these figures of speech used by which we do 
not gain a clearer view of the idea he intends 
to convey. 

One thing particularly striking about his writ- 
ing is the spirit of utility impregnating the whole. 
He was intensely practical, the philosopher of 
common sense, a man of active life, and occu- 
pied with real interests. How fortunate for 
science that this was the case, instead of his 
being a mere wisionary! “There is not any 
thing in being or action,” to use his own com- 
prehensive words, “which could not be drawn 
and collected into contemplation and doctrine.” 

His leading thought was always the good of 
humanity; from effects to causes, and not from 
causes to effects, was the spirit of his recom- 
mendation. His first great object was to re- 
move all obstacles which tended to impede the 
progress of science. To accomplish this, he 
says, we must first collect a natural history; 
that is, whatever subject we wish to investi- 
gate, we must first set down all known facts 
regarding it; then we must classify, expunging 
such as are useless to the question; these are 
further to be scrutinized in their respective 
value and import, and to be illustrated when 
practicable. 

Now the law of phenomena, if we seek the 
causes and form, if the constitution of bodies 
be the object of our search, will at once begin 
to appear. 

This is, in brief, the Baconian system, with its 
many unquestionable excellencies. The praise 
of Bacon is founded not upon his skill in any 
particular branch of knowledge, but in his almost 





* ‘The articles marked with the asterisk were ever executed, 





infinite understanding, that tock in at a single 
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— 
glance the broad extent of universal science. 
He was gifted as with “vision and the faculty 
divine,” by which he could anticipate centuries, 
and behold “not as through a glass darkly, but 
face to face,” the results of the labor of future 
discoverers in ages yet unborn. He suggests 
chemical processes, suspected the law of uni- 
versal attraction, foresaw the true explication 
of tides, the cause of color, etc. No doubt 
Kepler and Galileo were superior in their par- 
ticular province of learning, but it is not true 
that they were greater philosophers, for they 
only trod in the path his far-reaching vision 
had traced for them. He was keen in discov- 
ering analogies, where no resemblance was ap- 
parent to common eyes, and he has treated 
philosophy with all the splendor, yet none of 
the vagueness, of poetry. The immeasurable 
importance of what he did will best be appre- 
ciated by a simple comparison of the progress 
made in real knowledge during the twenty-two 
centuries that have elapsed since the time of 
Aristotle, and the acquisitions made in the two 
and a half since the death of Bacon. 

Sometimes his style of composition has a 
degree of conciseness rarely found in the pro- 
ductions of the Elizabethan age. It has been 
remarked of him that he bloomed after bearing 
fruit; that is, that his earlier works did not 
have the luxuriance, gracefulness, and beauty 
that characterize those of later years. The pas- 
sage below bears both recommendations; it is 
the fruit in its ripe thought, careful observation 
being every-where evinced; it is the flower in 
its simplicity and grace. “The virtue of pros- 
perity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the 
New, which carrieth the greater benediction 
and the dearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse- 
like airs as carols. And the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflic- 
tions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
asters, and adversity is not without many com- 
forts and hopes. We see in needle-work and 
embroideries that it is more pleasant to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn, than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a light- 
some ground; judge, therefore, of the pleasure 
of the heart by that of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like precious odors, most fragrant where they 
are incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue.” 

Surely a passage like this needs no comment 





to prove its worth! He is truly, like Sidney, a 
“warbler of poetic prose,” and yet, strange to 
say, “his writings are not found in any high de- 
gree apothegmatic; that is, the reader will not 
be likely to meet with many of those short, 
extractable, and easily remembered sentences 
which pass from mouth to mouth as mighty 
maxims or separate masses of truth—the gol 
coins, if we may so style them, of the intel- 
lectual exchange. Many such are undoubtedly 
to be found in his pages, but they are certainly 
less plentiful in Bacon than in other great au- 
thors ; but we shall find these passages so im- 
bedded and fixed in the argument of which 
such propositions form a part, as not to be ex- 
tracted without manifest loss to their value and 
significancy.” Hence it is that Bacon is more 
often vaguely eulogized than accurately studied, 
because he is one of those writers who must be 
read through carefully before he can be cor- 
rectly judged or worthily appreciated. Vague, 
general, and superficial eulogiums have done 
real injury to the fame of this great man, for 
what he gained in this way he lost in true glory, 
which can only be founded on justice. It was 
reserved for the Scotch metaphysicians “to 
turn,” in Hallam’s words, “ that blind veneration 
into rational worship.” 7 

Among the minor works of the illustrious 
Chancellor we find a curious treatise “On the 
Wisdom of the Ancients,” being “an attempt 
to explain classical mythology by a system of 
moral and political interpretation much less 
founded on probability than calculated to ele- 
vate in our eyes the degree of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the pagan world.” Another work is 
entitled, “Felicities of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,” and a third, “History of King 
Henry VII.” Besides these, he is the author 
of a philosophical romance called “The New 
Atlantis,” an allegory, in which Bacon repre- 
sents himself being wrecked upon an island 
bearing that name, and finding there an asso- 
ciation for the improvement of the inhabitants 
in the sciences and fine arts. 

Although it must be acknowledged that Ba- 
con’s moral dignity was not on a level with his 
intellectual penetration, yet as a man on whom 
had been showered the finest gifts of mind, as 
a reformer, a student, and a philosopher, he 
must ever be held in grateful remembrance in 
the hearts of his countrymen, to whom he was 
at once a Moses and a Joshua; for he not only 
led them out of bondage and through the wil- 
derness, but conducted them into the promised 
land. Had Bacon been contented with being a 
philosopher, without aspiring to the honors of 
a statesman and courtier, he would have been a 
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far greater and far happier man. Yet, alas! all 
have grievous faults, and we can only look for 
the perfection in the admirable sgheme of phi- 
losophy that we fail to find in the man. 





THE GOLDEN STRAND. 
THE bay is smooth as molten glass, 
And o’er its face there slowly pass 
White-winged sloops and stately ships, 
And one frail boat, that lightly dips 
Its prow into the purple tide 
‘That stretches out on every side 


Away beyond the zone that lies 

Between us mortals and the skies, 
Behold that gorgeous landscape higher— 
The island-clouds ’mid seas of fire ; 
Long-reaching capes and sheltered bays, 
And bold sierra-peaks ablaze ! 


The lone boat drifts a happy pair— 

A girl with sunlight in her hair ; 

Her eye gives back the blue o’erhead ; 
Her cheek is pale, but not with dread ; 
A fairness there the eye may trace 

Like fairness in the lily’s face. 

A manly boy is by her side ; 

His cheek ’s aglow with joy and pride ; 
His hair is like the Winter night ; 

His eye beams as a beacon light, 

While hers is rapt as in a vision 

Of some far-off field elysian. 

And for a distant, happy shore, 

Of which they ’re dreaming evermore— 
A land where flowers bloom forever ; 
Where crystal brooks are fettered never ; 
Where woods and fields are always green ; 
Where night and tears are never seen ; 


For that happy land ideal, 

Outgrowth of the good that’s real, 

For that strand they ’ve stretched their sail, 
And with every freshening gale 

Their hearts leap up—they nearer come 
Unto the blest, the happy home. 


‘They dream it lies toward the west— 

This golden city of the blest— 

Where ends the pathway of the sun. 

They ’ve tracked him since his course begun ; 
Have seen him pass the gates of light 

That close between the day and night. 


Now fades the sunset from the sky ; 

Great wings of gloom there outstretched lie ; 
Quick dies the sheen from off the bay, 

And all the landscape ’s wrapped in gray ; 
While the water’s waking breast 

Is heaving with a deep unrest. 


The tempest breaks with sudden blast ; 
The sails are stripped from every mast ; 
Mad winds about the vessels roar, 

And for dear life all make for shore. 








All, save a helpless shallop there, 
Where children cling in mute despair, 


Sweet children, with poor faces blanched, 
Now in truth your bark is launched 

For happier climes beyond the sun ; 

The glowing port is almost won. 

You soon shall clasp a loving hand, 
Outstretched to you from the golden strand, 





EARTHEN VESSELS. 





O, THE white of the bleachen ashes 
In their roseless robe of snow ; 
Like the frozen white of the lilies 
When they pale in voiceless woe! 
A beautiful vessel has fallen to-day, 
So holy, so pure, we forget it was clay. 
And we stand by the well and wonder 
How the spirit passed from view, 
While we weep o’er the shattered pitcher 
And its strange, lost wealth of dew. 
Frail, perishing dust! but ’t was God's good will, 
An earthen vessel with grace to fill. 
Near the beautiful dead we linger, 
But a spirit folds its wings ; 
And if, pressed by the pain, we murmur, 
Softly sings unwritten things. 
The soul flutters up in the sunlight of faith, 
Nor fears the dark valley—the shadow of death, 


We complained—for the flower of the morning 
And the grass of the field turned sere, 
And so swift flew the weaver’s shuttle, 
With its woof, through the warp of the year, 
We owned not God’s love, when, by breadth of the 
hand, 
The life of our bright, fleeting treasure he spanned, 


But we murmur no more, but trustful, 
With an humble heart each day, 
We will rest in the hands of our Potter, 
While he molds the willing clay. 
We know, if in pieces the vessel should lie, 
He gave it to death, and he best knoweth why. 
O, it may be the grass was with’ring, 
Or some precious blossom rare 
Was athifst when the pitcher was broken, 
Pouring freely its treasure there! 
It may be—we know not—that some thirsty soul 
Drank deeply of life when death shivered that bowl. 


Or, perchance, if a careless one, wand'ring, 
Shall turn to that well to drink, 
He will look at the fragments while passing, 
And while looking will pause and think— 
Will know that the angel of death comes that way— 
Will kneel in life’s lengthening shadows and pray. 


O, the lessons our hearts are learning 
Of the wondrous ways of God! 
Of the victory death shall hasten, 
Though it strike us to the sod ; 
Shall nerve us to do and to suffer God’s will, 
Till our souls from eternity’s well he shall fill. 
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WINIFRED’S MAY-BASKET. 


AY-DAY was coming! The brooks bab- 
T bled the news to each other in the glori- 
ous weather, and the robin in the top of 
the elm-tree sang it for all the world to hear. 
A fragrance sweeter than the breath of June 
roses mingled with the spicy scent of the pine- 
woods, and Jo! at your feet, half-hidden amid 
velvet mosses, and under the brown coverlet 
of last year’s leaves, the trailing arbutus wove 
its waxen wreaths in tints as delicate as a sea- 
shell’s pearly lining. Shy liverworts peered 
out from the wrappings of their furry leaves; 
the white blossoms of the bloodroot stood up 
in stout fearlessness, and the frail anemone 
swayed gracefully to every passing breeze. The 
squirrel wakened from his Winter sleep, slipped 
past like some knightly sprite plumed and 
crested, and yonder, on the ground, a bluebird 
gathered\straws for house-building. 

All this was in the broad, free country, where 
Winifred had lived, ““O, ever and ever so many 
years ago!” as she said, with an old look that 
would have made you smile, for the little brown- 
eyed, curly-haired maiden had kept but ten 
birthdays altogether. 

But even in that narrow, dingy street, where 
her home was now, with its long rows of tall 
tenement-houses, and its dirty stone pavements 
worn uneven by the ceaseless beat of iron-shod 
hoofs, and the roll of ponderous carts, Wini- 
fred’s quick eyes found some signs of the com- 
ing May. 

All the smoke and dust could not quite ob- 
scure the soft, warm blue of the far-off sky, 
where little feathery clouds floated and melted 
in the sunshine. Then, in a crack of the broad 
flag-stone, at the foot of the tall lamp-post, a 
few brave grass-blades were springing, and tame 
pigeons cooed Summer plans to each other upon 
the flat roofs. But far more was there Spring 
inside the little rooms, where Winnie lived with 
her father and mother and baby Rob, glorifying 
with its brightness the plain walls and humble 
furniture, and shining into her own heart with 
the warmth of a perpetual May. 

The window of the living room opened to the 
south, and there—that it might catch every ray 
of sunshine which found its way between the 


brick walls—Winnie kept her darling treasure, 
Vor. XXXII.—25 





a monthly rose-bush, the cherished reminder 
of her never-to-be-forgotten visit to the green- 
houses’ last birthday. It stood all bright with 
buds and blossoms, on this last afternoon of 
April, as if it, too, had prepared to keep the 
morrow as a festival. Winnie tied up a stray 
branch tenderly, plucked off a dead leaf here 
and there, stirred the moist earth gently at the 
roots, inhaling the exquisite fragrance at every 
breath. 

“O, mamma!” she cried out suddenly, “I 
might make a May-basket like the little ones 
we used to fill with wild-flowers—cousin Nell 
and I—to hang at your door early on May 
morning. And, mamma, you know the new 
little girl upstairs. Something dreadful is the 
matter with her, I am sure, for I saw her car- 
ried up yesterday when you were out, and once 
when the man stumbled a little she cried out 
with pain. There was a woman with her—her 
mamma, I suppose—so pale and thin, and all in 
black. I should so much like that little girl to 
have some of my roses to-morrow.” 

“Wait till Rob is asleep,” said her mamma, 
“and I will see what can be done.” 

Winnie sat down on her little Cricket and, 
leaning her head upon her hand, began to dream 
with her eyes open, after a quaint fashion of her 
own, while the early shadows deepened, and 
her mother’s lullaby filled the room with low 
music. 

Meanwhile, under the same roof, four stories 
nearer the sky, another child lay upon a poor 
bed, spread on the bare floor of a small, comfort- 
less room. Her eyes, brown as Winnie’s own, 
seemed strangely large for the little wasted 
face marked with sad lines of patient pain. 
Beside the couch lay a pair of crutches, piti- 
fully short; but the small, thin hands, clasped 
together over the coarse blanket, seemed too 
weak to grasp even such support. 

In the room, so empty of even the commonest 
necessities of living, there was a single orna- 
ment—a picture hanging on the wall—the por- 
trait of a man in sailor’s dress. No wonder 
that the child’s eyes turned of themselves to 
that cheery face, whose pictured lines seemed 
just ready to break into a smile, chasing all 
dreary shadows from the place with its own 
sunshine. 

Two years ago—how long it seemed, and yet 
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she remembered it all as if it had been yester- 
day !—she had stood, clasping her mother’s hand, 
to see the good ship sail down the bay, her flags 
flying, and all her canvas set to the fair wind— 
crowding back the tears lest they should dim 
the image of the sailor father waving farewells 
from the receding deck. Then came the lonely 
walk homeward—she had no need of crutches 
then—through the long, rambling street of the 
sea-side village. Howstill and desolate seemed 
the little cottage under the cliff, with that strong, 
loving presence gone! But it was not to bea 
long voyage this time, and so, before the shadows 
of the first evening had fallen, her hopeful child- 
heart had begun to plan sweet surprises for the 
home-coming. By and by—O joy!—a letter 
came in the dear handwriting, for the ship had 
been spoken, and he was safe and well! Then 
passed long days, and weeks, and months, in 
which the moan of the waves breaking upon 
the rocks was their only message from the 
great, wide sea! O,. the cruel suspense that 
wrung the two waiting hearts, the watching 
days, the sleepless nights, and at last the crush- 
ing certainty that settled down in rayless gloom 
on all their hopes! 

Then the child had sickened; some strange 
malady had settled upon her, baffling all rem- 
edies, until at last, the mother had sold her 
small possessions, and gone with her darling to 
the great city, in the forlorn hope that some 
superior medical skill might devise means of 
relief. Then came the saddest time of all; the 
old story of exhausted means and ill-paid work, 
of sickness and cold and want. We have read 
it very often beside our warm hearth-stones— 
this child was living it from day to day. 

She was quite alone in the room, and ever 
and anon she turned her eyes wistfully to the 
door. There was a step at last—a hand upon 
the latch. 

“Mamma!” the wasted arms were lifted, and 
a flood of sunshine irradiated the wan face. 

“Has the time seemed long, my darling? It 
was so far to go, and I could not walk fast.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know; and the lady ?” 

A look of weary pain passed over the mother’s 
face. 

*She could not see me to-day, Faith, dear; 
she was dressing for a party.” 

“ And you had all that walk for nothing! 
mamma! she might have sent you the money 
“She does not understand, my darling.” 

Her voice trembled, but there was no trace 
of bitterness in its tone. Ah! itis among God’s 


O, 


” 


poor that we* may look for teachers of that 
“ charity which suffereth long.” There was si- 
lence in the room for a little time. 








——————_____ 


“Mamma! is n’t it May-day to-morrow 

“Yes, Faithie.” 

“Don’t you remember the last May-day when 
papa was at home, how he took us over to the 
island, and we had our lunch-baskets, and’ 
stayed all day, and how we ran about every. 
where, and papa made a wreath of May-flowers 
and Wintergreen-berries, and put it on my head 
and called me his little queen? It seems so lon 
since I have seen a flower! O, mamma! do 
you think I shall ever walk again ?” 

A low sob was the only answer. 
nestled closer to her mother’s arms. 

“Don’t, mamma! I did n’t mean to make you 
cry. I don’t mind it much—I am so used to jt 
now; and I love dearly to think that God knows 
about it, and it’s all right some way.” 

With the first dawning light of the May morn- 
ing the poor seamstress rose to her day’s labor, 
Faith was sleeping still, her long lashes resting 
dark upon her colorless cheeks. As the mother 
moved softly about the room, her eyes suddenly 
unclosed with a look of wondering delight. 

“ What is it, Faith ?” 

The strange brightness faded slowly : 

“TI was only dreaming! O, it was so lovely— 
and papa came back !” 

There was a little sound outside, and, a mo- 
ment after, a low, timid knock at the door. The 
mother opened it—there was no one there, but 
she caught a glimpse of a little, bright frock 
fluttering down the dim stair-case. On the 
door-knob hung a tiny basket in which a full- 
blown rose nestled amid delicate leaves and 
buds. Wonderingly she took it in her hand. 
The sick child started up in bed with a cry of 
rapture—her cheeks flushed, her thin hands 
trembled. 

“Ts it mine? O, mamma, mamma!” : 

She touched the-flower with her lips; she 
seemed to drink its fragrance; tears of delight 
rolled down her cheeks. A little card fell upon 
the floor. The mother stooped to pick it up, 
and read: 

“A May-day greeting to the little sick girl, 
from Winifred.” 

“Winifred! How strange! Whocan she be, 
mamma? And to think that any one should 
think of me/ Won't you put the rose in water, 
mamma, quickly, before it fades? See, there is 
a damp paper wrapped around the stem.” 

The mother reached a cracked tumbler from 
the shelf, filled it with water, and took the 
flower from the child’s hand. Carefully she un- 
wound the bit of newspaper from the stem; 
but just as she was opening the last fold, she 
stopped as if transfixed, with her eyes fastened 
upon a printed paragraph. A deadly paleness 
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a 
overspread her face, and the rose fell from her 
hand. The cry of dismay was checked on 
Faith’s lips. 

«“Q mamma! what is it?” she faltered. 

The mother could not speak, but she held out 
the paper, a bit of the Herald for the previous 
day : 

“ Any person knowing any thing of the where- 
abouts of my wife, Anna Morgan, or my little 
daughter, Faith, who left D. for New York city 
in March, 1869, will confer an inestimable favor 
by addressing me at the Herald office. 

“FRANK MORGAN.” 

My story is too long already. I might tell 
you of the shipwreck, the long island sojourn, 
the friendly vessel which brought the father 
home at last, but you can only fancy the won- 
derful meeting which consecrated to three 
hearts that gloomy attic as a sacred shrine for- 
ever—or the evening festival in the little first- 
floor parlor, where Winifred was crowned with 
her own roses on the brightest of all the May- 
days of her life. 





THE STARS. 





T no season of the year is the eastern even- 

ing sky more brilliant than in the Autumn. 

The twinkling lights sparkle in various 

colors, green, gold, red, blue, and white, as if 
hung in the heavens solely for our delight. 

What are these beautiful lights? We know 
but little of them, and yet the wonder is that we 
have learned so much. 

First, we learn that they are very far away. 
We know this because, no matter how much we 
move, they seem always to keep their places, 
one with another. We call them fixed stars. 
The bright, golden star, which shines high 
above Orion just now, is Jupiter. If we watch 
it from night to night we see that it moves 
slowly among the stars; it is not now where it 
was a few weeks since, nor was it in the same 
place a year ago. It moves, and we move; to- 
gether these motions seem to describe a vague, 
wandering path in the’sky, which only an astron- 
omer can trace. 

The fixed stars are not so. Night after night, 


_ year after year, to all places of the world, and 


during long periods of time, they are grouped in 
the same forms. Were Moses to renew his 
nightly watch over the flocks of Jethro, in the 
plains of Midian, he would doubtless recognize 
Orion and the Pleiades, in the same positions 
as when they marked the hours for him three 
thousand years ago. 

If you walk by the road-side before your 
house, you see that things appear to change 





places, with reference to each other and to you, 
as you move along. Those which were on your 
right-hand are now, perhaps, on your left; the 
bush which was between you and the front door 
has moved opposite the corner of the house; 
the trees which were behind the house have 
now wheeled out into full view; those on the 
hill-side, a long way off, seem to have moved 
very little, and those in the far distant horizon 
not at all. As you ride in the railway train 
the distant trees move along very gravely and 
quietly, while those which are near by are waltz- 
ing about most merrily to the rattling music of 
the clanking wheels. 

From all this you learn that the apparent mo- 
tion of all these things is caused by our own 
real motion; and that of these moving objects 
those which seem to move much are near; 
those which seem to move little are further 
away; and those which do not appear to move 
at all must be very far off. 

Now you know that the earth, like a giant lo- 
comotive, bearing its vast freight, varied cargo, 
and millions of passengers, is running regular 
trips on its viewless railway about the sun, in an 
almost circular path that has a radius of about 
95,000,000 of miles. Six months from now the 
earth will be on the opposite side of its great 
curve, about 190,000,000 of miles from where 
we now are. Even the great change of place 
does not change the apparent place of the stars, 
any more than your turn in the garden caused 
an apparent change in the grouping of the trees 
on the far-off hill-side. 

For most of the fixed stars the facts are 
strictly and literally as we have stated. There 
are a few exceptions. <A few are not so remote 
but astronomers get some notion of their dis- 
tance. Very delicate measuring, at intervals of 
six months, shows a perceptible change of place, 
from which it may be said that these stars must 
be, at least, so far, or so far, away. 

There is in the southern sky, too far south 
for us to see, a bright star called Alpha Cen- 
tauri; that is the brightest star in the group of 
the Centaur. So far as we know, this star is 
our nearest neighbor outside of our own imme- 
diate relatives in the solar system. How far? 
Only a trifling matter of—more than 21,000,000- 
000,000 of miles! It is easy to write these 
words: easy to read them; but neither writer 
nor reader can comprehend their immensity. 

Were a man to walk thirty miles a day it 
would take him 9,500 years to reach the sun; 
but light travels over that space, from the sun 
to us, in eight minutes. It requires more than 
three and a half years for the light of this, our 
next neighbor, to come to our eyes. 
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That brightest star in the firmament, Sirius, 
whose pale-green light shines a little south-east 
of Orion, sends its light to us in about twenty- 
two years; that which glitters to-night from the 
Pole-star has been on its journey nearly fifty 


years. If the Almighty will which made that 
star should blot it from existence to-night, its 
place in the sky would not be vacant until 
twenty years of the next century had expired. 

If these are the nearest stars, how far away 
are the most remote? Astronomy hints at 
those whose light must have been on its way to 
us for more than 6,000 years before it comes to 
our eyes. 

Second, we learn that these far-distant bodies 
must be self-luminous. If their light were fur- 
nished by any other body we could see that 
body by its own direct light. They do not shine 
by reflecting the light of our sun, because its 
light is not strong enough to go so far and re- 
turn again with such brilliance. It is not diffi- 
cult to determine how large the sun would seem 
at the distance of Jupiter or Saturn, and what 
brightness it would have at the distance of Al- 
pha Centauri or of Sirius. If the sun were as 
far away as Alpha Centauri, it would appear to 
be about two-fifths as bright as that star. Sirius 
is believed to be a center of light and heat nearly 
four hundred times as powerful as our sun. 

The analysis of starlight by the polariscope 
shows that it is not reflected, but is emitted from 
bodies which are in active combustion, like the 
sun. The spectroscope is, if any thing, even 
more positive in its revelations about the stars. 
The spectrum of Sirius shows a colored band 
like that of the sun, but the fine dark lines which 
cross the band are not always the same. They 
have been very carefully studied and exactly 
measured. They tell us that in several of the 
brightest stars we have very certain evidence of 
the existence of sodium, magnesium, iron, hydro- 
gen, mercury, and other substances, in Sirius, in 
Vega, in Pollux, and in other stars. More than 
sixty stars have been examined; all have some 
elements which are known in our sun, and in 
our earth ; each has something peculiar to itself, 
which is probably quite unlike any thing we are 
acquainted with. 

The stars, then, are suns. Our sunis a star, 
and, it must be confessed, not a very large or 
bright one. The study of astronomy does not 
flatter our pride. Our earth, grand as it seems 
to us, is but a little world. 

If the stars are suns, they are, probably, like 
ours, centers of light and heat and attraction, 
surrounded by systems of planets, moons, com- 
ets, all the various forms shown by our solar sys- 
tem, with endless and strange variations. 


tS 


THE RILLS. 


HAVE just been watching the little rills 

jumping and skipping merrily along, and jt 

made me think of the talk a good doctor 
once had with some of them as he was travel. 
ing over the Alleghany mountains. 

“What was it?” perhaps some of my young 
readers may inquire. 

Well, he wanted to know where they were go- 
ing so fast. 

“O,” they said, “just down the mountain,” 

“And what are you going to do as you go 
down the mountain?” he asked. 

“O, we shall make friends with other little 
rills, and grow bigger,” said they. 

“And what will you do when you grow 
bigger ?” 

“O, we shall turn saw-mills and grist-mills; 
and when we get down through all the rocks on 
the plains, we shall set some great iron-facto- 
ries and cotton-mills in motion.” 

“ And what will you do then?” 

“Then? why we shall make the Alleghany 
and Monongahela Rivers, and when we are big 
enough, we shall make the great Ohio.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“OQ, then we shall take upon our backs rafts 
and steamboats and beautiful ships, and help 
to build up beautiful villages and cities.” 

“ And what then?” 

“What then? why, we shall unite our forces— 
for we do not mean to live by ourselves—with 
the great Missouri and Mississippi, and help 
them carry a thousand ships to the ocean.” 

“What! are you going to do this, you little 
rills ?” 

“Yes, sir, we are, and if you don’t believe 
us, we sha’n’t stop to convince you of it, for we 
are in a hurry,” and off they ran on a jump. 

If the little rills are going to do so much, 
what will not the children do, the boys and girls 
who are growing bigger and stronger every day, 
and will, by and by, be felt for good or evil in the 
world? Some who are bright and sparkling 
now will, I am afraid, run into the first snug 
and sunny spot, and there stay until they dry 
up. An easy, selfish life, blessing nobody, at 
last shrinks to nothing. Others who are prom- 
ising now will, I am afraid, by and by, be di- 
verted from the right way and turned off into 
dark channels, where they will be lost; and 
others, a great number of our dear boys and 
girls, I pray God, may grow up strong and good, 
to unite their forces with all good and noble 
works, to bless the places where they live; and 
make the nation better for their having lived 
| in it. 
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Gatherings of the Month, 


Duty AND Love.—All systems of morality except 
one put duty as man’s highest law. Christianity 
alone places as the supreme principle, not duty, but 
love. 

It is proof of the inherent divinity of man that he 
should ever have acknowledged for himself so sub- 
lime a ruler as duty. Its voice is the voice of God. 
In obeying it man constantly tramples under foot the 
low desires that seek to drag him down. It calls 
for the ‘sacrifice of comfort, of pleasure, of the grati- 
fications of ambition and even of affection. For all 
these it offers in reward only an inward peace, remote 
alike from distress and from rapture. Even this can 
scarcely be said to be offered in reward, for it is the 
very nature of duty to discard the motive of hope as 
well as of fear. It says to the soul simply, “ Thou 
shalt.” And this lofty voice bids to every form of 
right action. It includes in its command whatever 
commends itself to the moral intelligence. Its serv- 
ice is a service of justice, truth, fidelity, self-sacrifice. 
While, high as are its requirements, its voice finds 
some response and acknowledgment in every human 
heart. The little child and the rude savage show 
some glimmering reflection of its image. Thus, ap- 
plying a motive including the widest range of action, 
asserting itself to all mankind, duty seems worthy 
of supreme lordship over the race. Who is this to 
whom Christianity would give a higher sovereignty? 
What is love, that he should be proclaimed king, 
instead of duty? 

Love has a thousand thrones, and we shall find 
him almost every-where in some form. But at first 
he appears in most unroyal guise. He seems to de- 

scend among the very brutes. He lends light to the 
eyes of the dog that greets his master. His likeness 
dwells in the lair of the she-wolf and her cubs. It is 
with an impulse from him that the lowest human 
mother clasps her babe. The most universal rela- 
tions of human life, marriage, and fatherhood and 
motherhood, catch every-where some touch at least 
of his grace. And wherever men rise high in char- 
acter and intelligence, there he appears in fairer 
forms and in greater strength. The most intense 
and characteristic sentiment developed by Christian 
civilization takes “love” for its name. The word 
which Christ set as the motto of his kingdom stands 
for one of the most universal and powerful forces. 

And wherever love is, it works for good. In its 
lowest and most limited form it bears fruit in gentle 





‘and generous deeds. The mother who loves only 
her child, the husband who loves only his wife, are 
unselfish and tender to that child and wife, though 
they may be hard toward all besides. And as love 
finds worthy objects, and takes wider range, and 
clears itself from the lower feelings that often blend 
with its earlier stages—as it thus grows strong and 
pure, there is no form of goodness toward which it 
does not incite. Virtues apparently wholly remote 
from it in character are inspired by its power. Noth- 
ing so keeps a man in purity as the love of a good 
woman, Nothing so strengthens the sentiment of 
justice as intelligent philanthropy. Courage grows 
dauntless when inspired by affection. For love is 
not a single fruitful plant; it is like the bountiful 
earth, from whose breast spring all manner of lovely 
and noble growths. 

In its lower and imperfect forms, love may conflict 
with right. He who loves only one may be unjust 
to others for that one’s sake. Truth may be sacrificed 
at affection’s impulse. And, saddest of all, a higher 
nature may catch soil from contact with one of lower 
caste, to whom it unselfishly clings. From such 
weaknesses and failures it may be inferred that love, 
however great its power, is but a fallible guide. 

~But through all lower and narrower forms of affec- 

tion, Christ would lead us up to supreme love for 
the best, and universal love to all. ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” In such union 
with the Perfect One the soul gains a clearness of 
moral vision, and an ardor of moral strength, which 
no abstract sense of obligation ever gave. Just as 
in drawing near to a noble human soul in close affec- 
tion we insensibly catch something of its nobility, so 
in coming near to God in love we draw from him of 
his character. In simply beholding the Divine purity 
and truth and love; in resting our hearts upon such 
a God in the sacred, mysterious intimacy of love—in 
this there is the highest inspiration to virtue that 
man can receive. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE WoOMAN.—Calmly looking on at 
the unseemly controversy now raging between the 
two sexes, and gathering from the current literature 
what man expects from woman, we fear there is noth- 
ing in store but failure on the one side and disap- 
pointment on the other. In the first place the being 
that man describes as a helpmeet for him is not to 
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be found on earth—was not found in paradise, amid 
the innocence, freshness, and beauty of the first crea- 
tion. In early ages of the world the sons of God 
became enamored of the daughters of men; the 
reverse is now the case—the sons of men are very 
aspiring, in theory at least, to the angels in heaven. 
The impossible woman that every man seeks for, and 
none ever finds, is an angel—not only a perfect being, 
but a compound of all perfections. She must be 
richly dowered, but know nothing of the value or 
vulgarity of wealth; she must be young, yet have 
all the wisdom of age; beautiful, yet unconscious of 
her charms; prudent, but not penurious; modest, 
but not a prude; clever and accomplished, but inno- 
cent and unassuming; she must have brains, but 
not to excess; her intellect must always remain 
exactly five degrees below her husband’s, so as to 
avoid the inconvenience and confusion that would 
naturally ensue if hers ever rose a point above his, 
and unhappily allowed him to feel for an instant an 
uncomfortable sense of inferiority. 

Such is man’s idea of a perfect woman, and with 
such he might drain to the dregs the cup of human 
happiness ; but, failing in this, he is a poor, disap- 
pointed creature, wounded in heart, soured in dis- 
position, and tossed like a derelict ship to and fro on 
the ocean of life. We are not now going into man’s 
character or man’s merits, nor disputing his right to 
such a partner, if by any chance he can meet with 
her. We should be the first to offer our congratula- 
tions on so felicitous a union, and pray that this even 
balance might be preserved to the end of their days, 
and, when their final hour approached, that death 
itself might not divide them. We simply assert that 
such a being is not to be found—that this impossible 
woman does not exist. The immortal soul of man 
yearns after the beautiful, the good, and the true; 
and suffering, sad humanity answers him with sor- 
row, weakness, and imperfection. He feels that vir- 
tue, after all, is the right thing; and-if he can not 
have it himself—can not just live up to the mark 
that he ought to attain to—he thinks it highly de- 
sirable that some one should. He can enjoy the 
virtue that is achieved by practice and self-denial in 
another, and, in some incoherent way, expects some 
part of the blessing to fall on his head and attend 
his steps. Doomed to disappointment, he would cover 
his own delinquencies by heaping reproaches upon 
woman. 

Many a man starts upon his wedding-tour with the 
firm conviction that an angel is his traveling com- 
panion—that he has found the impossible woman 
who has condescended to cast in her lot with his, 
who regards her idol with blind admiration. But, 
even in the midst of the bridal feast, how often has 
a man’s hand written on the wall, “ Weighed in the 
balance and found wanting!” and the man upbraids 
the angel for not possessing qualities that never 
existed save in his own distorted brain. Putting, 
then, the impossible woman aside, let man, with due 
caution and a prudent regard to consequences, seek 
the possible, looking first for a warm heart and a 
clear head, and gs much amiability, beauty, youth, 


“a 





and money as he can combine with them; let him 
keep the warm heart by love and tenderness, and 
develop the sense and judgment by respect and con. 
fidence ; and if she should happen to have a pre. 
ponderance of intellect—which, with all due respect 
to manly power, is the case sometimes—let him 
regard that priceless quality not in a spirit of mean, 
petty rivalry, but as a gift from heaven, a joint pos- 
session, by which both may be better, both wiser 
and happier. Whatever sense they have between 
them, they will want it all. Life’s journey is long, 
life’s burden is great ; let them be satisfied to beguile 
the one and share the other—content if step by step 
and side by side they can move along together, and 
thankful if a gleam of sunshine sometimes falls upon 
their path. 


RounD DANcEs.—Somebody, who evidently does 
not admire what are called “round dances,” sends 
us the following, which the writer says is a dona fide 
report of a confessional in which a young lady who 
danced told her story and was read a lesson: 

“Please tell me, father, is it a s#z to dance the 
round dances ?” 

“What am I to understand by round dances ?” 

“Waltzes, polkas, galops, etc.” 

“ Describe a galop.” 

“Why, it’s something like a waltz, only swifter, 
and the steps are different, and there are several 
changes as you make the circuit of the room.” 

“Alone ?” 

“By no means ; a partner, of course.” 

“Gentleman, I presume ?” 

“Well, yes; gentleman preferred.” 

“Takes the lady by the hand ?” 

“Not exactly ; at least, by one hand.” 

“And how does he dispose of the other ?” 

“Well, why ”—blushing deeply—‘“ you know the 
lady has to be supported, and so her partner just 
touches her waist lightly and—” 

“ But that would afford no support.” 

“Well, she rests on his ar—hand just a little, 
father.” 

“But then she must have a superfluous hand if he 
takes but one.” 

“O, she rests her other hand upon his shoulder 
just enough to steady herself.” (More blushes.) 

“But ”—very matter of fact—‘is that comfort- 
able ?” 

“© yes, father, very comfortable.” 

“If many couples dance at once, I should think 
there would be danger of their coming in contact.” 

“Sometimes, but they recover themselves imme- 
diately.” 

“And the lady is not thrown away from her part- 
ner ?” 

“O, not at all; he holds her too closely.” 

“TI think”—taking a pinch of snuff—“TI under- 
stand now what you mean by a round dance, which I 
presume you enjoy very much.” 

“It is perfectly enchanting! particularly when the 
music is fine, and one has a good partner.” 

“Do you dance with any gentleman who may be 
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introduced? In society there must be some bad 
men.” 

“ Well, I’d rather dance with a bad man who is a 
good dancer, than a good man who is a bad dancer ; 
it don’t make much odds about the character of the 
gentleman, so he is a good dancer. But then, to be 
sure, I enjoy it a good deal more when I know the 
gentleman and like him.” 

“And you think this is proper and modest and 
maidenly, to go careering over a ball-room floor in 
the arms of a man whom you mig)it or might not 
have known ten minutes previously ?” 

“Well, no; but it is the custom.” 

“Would you permit a stranger entering your 
father’s house to assume the position of a gentleman 
in the round dance, and conduct you through your 
parlors ?” 

“Of course not; that would be shocking.” 

“My child, in the eyes of God it is the same.” 


SHow FuRNITURE.—Furniture too good to be 
used is a nuisance. What can be more unpleasant 
than the aspect of a room, or a suite of rooms, where 
every thing is bagged up? Chairs and sofas in pin- 
afores, mirrors in muslins, a druggeted carpet, a 
hearth-rug wrong side out, and a chandelier in a 
sack, seen by rays of light that struggle in edgewise, 
through the slits in the shutters, and exhaling that 
peculiar brown Holland fragrance which belongs to 
drawing-rooms in masquerade dress, form one of the 
most cheerless, dispiriting, inhuman-like spectacles 
in the diorama of human life. We would as lief 
be ushered into a vault as into such an apartment. 
Why do people buy magnificent furniture to clothe 
it in hideous disguises? Does the glory of exhibiting 
the articles undressed half a dozen evenings in the 
year pay for the cost and trouble? The miser en- 
joys the flashing luster of his gold every time he 
lifts the lid of his strong box, but what pleasure can 
there be in possessing a species of property that is 
invisible to the owner three hundred and fifty days 
out of every three hundred and sixty-five? Give us 
furniture that is made for wear—tables upon which 
you can bring down your fist with an emphasis 
without throwing the lady of the house into hyster- 
ics—chairs that you can lean back in; in a word, 
give us comfort, and let us wear things out. It is 
provoking to see chairs and sofas preserved for years 
without spot or blemish, while the wrinkles are 
multiplying in the face and the gray hairs on the 
head of the proprietor. 


Happy Every Day.—Sydney Smith cut the fol- 
lowing from a newspaper and preserved it for himself: 
“When you rise in the morning, form a resolution 
to make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. 
It is easily done ; a left-off garment to the man who 
needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, an encourag- 
ing expression to the striving—trifles in themselves 
light as air—will do it, at least for twenty-four hours. 
And if you are young, depend upon it, it will tell 
when you are old; and if you are old, rest assured 
it will send you gently and happily down the stream 
of time to eternity. By the most simple arithmetical 





sum, look at the result. If you send one person, 
only one, happily through the day, there are three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; 
and supposing you live forty years only after you 
commence that course of medicine, you have made 
14,600 beings happy, at all events, for a time.” 


THINGS WoRTH ForGETTING.—It is almost fright- 
ful, and altogether humiliating, to think how much 
there is in the common on-going of domestic and 
social life, which deserves nothing but to be instantly 
and forever forgotten. Yet it is equa!ly amazing 
how large a class seem to have no other business 
but to repeat and perpetuate these very things. That 
is the vocation of gossips—an order of so@iety that 
perpetuates more mischief than all the combined 
plagues of Egypt together. You may have noticed 
how many speeches there are which become mis- 
chievous by being heard a second time; and what 
an army of both sexes are sworn to see to it that the 
fatal repetition shall be had. Blessed is that man or 
woman that can let drop all the burrs and thistles, 
instead of picking them up and fastening them to the 
next passenger! Would we only let the vexing and 
malicious sayings die, how fast the lacerated and 
scandal-ridden world would get healed and tranquil- 
ized !—Dr. Huntington. 


From GLory To GLory.—It is with us at conver- 
sion as it is in Spring, when the sun melts the snow 
in the fields and on the mountain-side, but upon the 
highest peaks and in the deepest valleys, patches of 
it still remain. So the rays of the spiritual sun may 
penetrate our souls, and still there remain in each 
heart heights ‘and depths where yet all is cold and 
hard. How much must still be'melted away he is 
first aware who conscientiously yields himself up to 
the discipline of the Scriptures. The longer we con- 
template Christ, the more do we discover how unlike 
him we are; how selfishness has penetrated our in- 
most nature ; how poor we are in humility, in love. 
When we enter this school of discipline, it does not 
seem so. This beholding ourselves in the image of 
Christ has the peculiarity, that while we more and 
more discover the darkness in us, upon us, all the 
while unconsciously it is pouring its light. Paul has 
expressed this in a particularly rich passage in his 
letter to the Corinthians. He says: “ But we ali 
with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” A won- 
derfully rich saying indeed! Just as when we behold 
ourselves in a metallic mirror, he would say, it spreads 
over us its own effulgence, so we Christians, looking 
with unveiled face at Christ, as into the mirror of 
true humanity, are adorned with his light, made par- 
takers of his spirit, changed as from glory to glory 
into the same resplendent image.— 7holuck. 


ALL the world, all that we are, and all that we 
have, our bodies and our souls, our actions and our 
sufferings, our conditions at home, our accidents 
abroad, our many sins, and our seldom virtues, are 
as SO many arguments to make our souls dwell low 
in the deep valley of humility. 
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LIGHT ON THE PATHWAY OF Hotness. By Rev. 
L. D. M’Cabe, D. D. mo. Pp. 114. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 
We are sorry that we have only space here for 

the ordinary “notice” of this important little book. 
Small ayit is, it is one of the most interesting con- 
tributions that have been made in recent times toward 
the elucidation of the vexed questions which still 
hang around the doctrine of sanctification. It is 
interesting not only for the novelty of the author’s 
theory, but also for the excellent style, the sweet 
Christian spirit, and, apart from the theory, the really 
excellent and lucid statements of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of experimental holiness. Every Chris- 
tian who is interested in this higher experience will 
be glad to read this book, and will receive light and 
profit from it. 

We are not yet prepared, however, to accept the 
author’s theory. With almost all the doctrines of 
the book the standards of our Church are in accord, 
except the author’s philosophy and the necessary 
conclusions which follow from it. The author him- 
self claims originality for his theory. Unsatisfied 
and wearied with all that he had seen or heard in 
explanation of the mysteries of regeneration and 
sanctification, he directed to the subject his own 
patient and prayerful thought. ‘I soon discovered,” 
he says, “a new line of light through all the dark- 
ness and intricacy of the subject. That line of light 
and truth I pursued until I reached a full and lumi- 
nous understanding of all the difficulties which present 
themselves to the candid student upon the subject 
of salvation from sin.” The light seems to come in 
the line of psychology; the author minutely distin- 
guishes between the essence or substratum of the 
soul and its faculties or modes of action. In the 
latter he locates the work of regeneration, and in the 
former that of sanctification, thus making a radical 
or generic distinction between regeneration and sanc- 
tification. “Justification is a change in the moral 
relations of the soul. Regeneration is a change in 
the strength of all the moral faculties by the infusion 
of a new vitality. But sanctification is that change 
in the moral state of the soul whereby its inborn and 
acquired depravity is exchanged for a Heaven-im- 
parted holiness.” “In all the great and glorious 
things that are done in justification and regeneration, 
not a single inbred, sinful tendency is removed from 
the soul. Every such tendency remains in the nature 
or essence of the soul after the great work of regen- 
eration has been wrought.” “Sanctification is a 
single, simple, definite work wrought in the essence 
or substratum of the soul. It goes directly to the 
fountain whence all those corrupt streams flow. It 
is, therefore, an all-cleansing act.” Thus sanctifica- 








tion and regeneration not merely differ in degree, they 
differ wholly in kind ; they are generically different ; 
regeneration can never grow or develop into sane. 
tification ; it has no relation to sanctification except 
as an antecedent preparation for a wholly distinct 
and different work which is yet to come upon the 
soul, 

This philosophy of regeneration and sanctification, 
we say, we are not yet prepared to receive. The 
psychology which finds it necessary to distinguish so 
nicely and critically between the essence of the soul 
and its faculties, which, after all, are but the soul’s 
modes of action, seems to us rather fine to hang 
such sweeping and momentous conclusions upon, 
It seems to us strange, too, that the Scriptures find 
no necessity to point out distinctly and clearly these 
two great and generically different changes that must 
be wrought in the soul. But we do not design to 
enter into a criticism of the author’s theories. The 
book is an excellent one; it is fresh and vigorous, 
and will lead to new thought and study on these 
perplexing questions. It will do more than that; 
independently of its theories, it will warm the heart, 
and lead to deeper yearnings after the blessed life 
of purity which we all believe is provided for us 
through the Gospel. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Part I. Earlier Scenes. 8vo. Pp. 510. 
New York: $. B. Ford & Co. Cincinnati: C. F, 
Vent & Co. 

This work, for some reason, has been late in reach- 
ing our table. Our readers have already seen ex- 
tended and various notices of it; the thousands of 
volumes which have been sold attest its adaptation 
to the popular want. Mr. Beecher has, therefore, 
the great gratification of having achieved what he 
actually aimed at, to produce a portraiture of the 
life and doings of Christ which should address itself 
more to the heart of the masses than to the critical 
and learned necessities of the few. We are glad he 
chose to work in that particular direction, because 
most of the “ Lives of Christ” which have appeared 
of late years have been of the critical and dialectic 
character, and because Mr. Beecher is so eminently 
qualified to produce a descriptive and pictorial pres- 
entation of the wonderful life. We can not alto- 
gether follow the theological and speculative tenden- 
cies of Mr. Beecher, but his heart is a safe leader, 
and his genius is such as to leave but few that could 
approximate him in his conceptions of the human 
life of Christ, and in the powers of his pen to depict 
the scenes that made up that wonderful life on the 
earth. He has made these scenes, nearly two thou- 
sand years old, live before us; we look upon them 
with our eyes as if they were occurring in our 
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day; we see the Jesus of the four evangelists, not a 
modern substitute, nor a myth of mere critical crea- 
tion. It is not an invented Jesus, made to suit the 
critical philosophy of the nineteenth century; it is 
the historical Christ, whose portrait has been im- 
pressed on the hearts of millions by the inimitable 
narratives of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. We 
would not study the book to make up our Christology 
or doctrine of Christ, but we would read it to get a 
more vivid view of the wonderful life, and to have 
our heart and faith and devotion warmed toward 
the great Personage whom it describes, ‘The volume 
contains also, an excellent Harmony or Consolida- 
tion of the Gospel History as an appendix. 


AROUND THE WoRLD: Sketches of Travel Through 
Many Lands and Over Many Seas. By E. D. G. 
Prime, D. D. 8vo. Pp. 455. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Dr. Prime is the well-known editor of the New 

York Observer, and has written much under the nom 

de plume of “ Eusebius.” The journey here described 

was undertaken for health. Leaving New York, he 
reached San Francisco by way of the Pacific Rail- 
road, stopping for a while at Salt Lake City. He 
made an excursion to the Yosemite Valley, of which 
he gives a graphic account. From San Francisco he 
steamed straight across the Pacific to Japan; thence 
through the Inland Sea to China; then through the 

Straits of Malacca to Calcutta. From Calcutta he 

made a long trip into the interior of India, its limit 

being Lodiana, two hundred miles north of Delhi. 

Thence he went by way of Allahabad to Bombay ; 

through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Suez 

Canal to Suez; and onward, through the Mediter- 

ranean, to Jaffa and Jerusalem, whence he made a 

trip to the Dead Sea. On the return journey the 

route led from Beyroot to Constantinople and Athens ; 
thence to Brindisi, in Italy ; then overland by way of 

Naples, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Berlin, and Cologne, 

to Paris and London; and thence, across the Atlan- 

tic, home to New York. The route followed by Dr. 

Prime thus belted the globe around its fairest zone. 

In such a journey no man could fail to see much. 

Such a man as Dr. Prime would also see much more 

than many others. He is a sprightly and entertain- 

ing writer, with an extensive store of learning, and 
that rich self-enjoyment by which things are seen in 
its own glow and described in its own exuberance. 

He is himself so well pleased with his journey that 

he makes his reader quite delighted also. His re- 

marks on the various mission fields visited by him 

are interesting and worthy of attention. It is a 

charming book of travel. 


ANNIHILATIONISM NOT OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. N. 
D. George. 12mo. Pp. 324. Boston: F. P. Ma- 
gee. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Mr. George is the author of “ Universalism not of 
the Bible,” and in a similar exhaustive manner here 
treats of the modern error of “Annihilationism,” 
especially as taught by Mr. Storrs, the book being to 
a very great extent a critical examination of Storrs’s 














‘positions and arguments. It is a judicious examina- 
tion of the principal Scriptures in controversy be- 
tween evangelical Christians and Annihilationists. 
The argument against the theory is plain and forci- 
ble. The book is needed, and will be found to be 
an excellent antidote against this modern heresy, 
which, in various forms, is more prevalent than we 
like to admit. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Yohn S. 
Hart, LL. D. 8v0. Pp. 636. Philadelphia: El- 
dredge & Brother. 

Professor Hart has made himself widely and most 
favorably known among American educators. To 
the work of education he has given a long and active 
life, and brought to it great natural and acquired 
qualifications. He has given to our colleges and 
high schools some most excellent text-books. The 
present one will also be welcomed, and will promptly 
take its place as a standard. It is designed for a 
text-book for schools and colleges, and ‘also for a 
book of referenge in the department of which it 
treats. In it the author has embodied the matured 
fruits of his life-long studies in English literature. 
In the comprehensiveness of its plan, the freshness 
of much of the materials, the sound judgment shown 
in its critical opinions, the clearness with which its 
several topics are presented, and the beauty as well 
as the convenience of its mechanical execution, it 
strikes us as the best text-book on the subject we 
have yet seen. The whole range of English litera- 
ture is here considered, from the simple rhyming 
chronicle of the semi-Saxon age, down to the “In 
Memoriam” of Tennyson. As a book of reference 
it will be found very convenient and valuable. 


MATTER AND MANNER FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
By Rev. A. Ritchie, Author of “First Lessons m 
Theology,” etc. i%2mo. Pp. 573. Cincinnati: 
Western Tract and Book Society. 

This will be found a very excellent manual for the 
use of workers for Christ, and especially for Sunday- 
school workers. It contains both valuable matter 
for the worker to use, and excellent suggestions re- 
specting the mode of using it. It presents with 
clearness and simplicity the evidences of Christianity, 
and the principal doctrines which are essential to 
the faith, hope, and practice of the Christian life. 


BIBLE Lore. By Rev. F Comper Gray. 16mo. 
Pp.312. New York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati. 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

Mr. Gray is the author of “The Class and the 
Desk,” “ Topics for Teachers,” etc., and has shown 
himself abundantly competent to do well whatever 
he undertakes to do in the way of making books for 
Sunday-school workers. This will be found a very 
useful one to the general reader and to the teacher, 
containing information on a hundred and one things 
that the student and teacher of the Bible want to 
know. Its topics are such as the following: “Rare 
Manuscripts of the Bible,” “Ancient Versions,” “Cel- 
ebrated Commentaries,” “ Famous English Transla- 
tions,” “The Authorized Version,” “Curious Edi- 
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tions,” “Peculiar Words and Phrases,” “Obscure 
Customs,” “ Remarkable Predictions,” ‘The Apoc- 
ryphal Books,” “ Notable Places,” etc. 


Bepe’s CHARITY. By Hesba Stretton. 12mo. Pp. 
301. New York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

This is a very interesting and touching story, beau- 
tifully told by the author of “Max Kromer”’and 
“ Alone in London.” The author is winning a warm 
place in the American heart by her tenderness and 
pathos. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. Lectures on the 
‘ocation of a Preacher. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
A New Edition. 12mo. Ph. 303. 


We have already noticed this work as it appeared 
in a former edition. Both volumes are here con- 
tained in one. We are willing to repeat our hearty 
commendation. The book is full of good things on 
preachers and preaching, and every preacher who 
gets it will find in it a rich treat. 


THE ABOMINATIONS OF MODERN Society. By 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 12mo. Pp.290. New 
York: Adams, Victor & Co. Cincinnati: Geo. E. 
Stevens & Co. 

The author of this book is st? generis, and we can 
not do better than give his characteristic preface : 
“This is a buoy swung over the rocks. If it shall 
keep ship, bark, fore-and-aft schooner, or hermaph- 


rodite brig from driving on a lee shore, ‘all ’s well.’ | 


The book is not more for young men than old. The 
Calabria was wrecked ‘the last day out.’ Nor is 
the book more for men than women. The best being 
that God ever made is a good woman, and the worst 
that the devil ever made is a bad one. If any thing 
herein shall be a warning either to man or woman, I 
will be glad that the manuscript was caught up be- 
tween the sharp teeth of the type.” 


THe Last GLADIATORIAL SHow. By Fohn 7. 
Short. 16mo. Pp.283. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


This is a charming little book, full of thrilling 


chapters on the old times of the Roman shows, and | 


New York: | 
Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


on the terrible conflicts and persecutions of the early 
Christians. The book is admirably written, and 
though modestly addressed to “young people,” will 
be found capable of interesting and instructing read. 
ers of riper years. It is not fiction, but history, 
StToriks TOLD TO A CHILD. Second Series, By 
Fean Ingelow. Sixteen Illustrations. 16mo, Pp. 
22. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Cincinnatj: Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. 
These stories will be read with delight by the 


| young folks, for the rich imagination which fills them 


with strange adventures; but if the old folks will 
glance into them, they will find many an excellent 
lesson taught under the guise of story. 


MAMIE’s WATCH-WoRD. Sy Foanna H. Mathews, 
16mo. Pp. 233. 

BENDING WILLow. A Tule of Missionary Life in 
the North-West. By Fane Gay Fuller. 6mo, 
Pp. 305. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co. 

“ Mamie’s Watch-word ” is volume V of the “ Lit. 
tle Sunbeam” series. ‘“ Bending Willow” will be 
found full of illustrations of Indian life, character 
customs, and religious belief. 


TWENTY YEARS AGo. From the Fournal of a Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “ Fohn Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo0. Lp. 354. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

This is another of the “ books for girls,” of which 
the editor says, “It is a dona fide Journal of a girl in 
her teens, kept by her during a short residence in 
Paris twenty years ago.” The girls will read it with 
interest. 


OLiveR Twist. By Charles Dickens. With Twen- 
ty-eight Illustrations by F. Mahoney. Royal octavo. : 
Pp.171. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

This is the beginning of another edition of Dick- 
ens’s works, to be called the “ Household Edition,” 
printed in royal octavo size, good, clear type, and 





substantially bound. For ease of reading it wiil be 
a choice edition. 





Editor's Cable, 


’ Tue GENERAL CONFERENCE.—The approaching 
General Conference, to be held in Brooklyn, and 
whose sessions will open soon after this reaches our 
readers, will be one of the most interesting and im- 
portant held since 1844. Many important subjects 
will be before the body, and require adjustment. A 
new element, yet untried, will be introduced into the 
government of the Church. The laymen elect will 
take their places doubtless at the very beginning of 
the Conference. A noble body of men they are, as 








far as we have acquaintance with them, and the 
Church may confidently expect from them wise and 
earnest counsels. As they have already spoken in 
resolutions of the electoral Conferences, they have 
shown themselves loving and loyal Methodists, and 
will be found true and unyielding toward all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Church. The time 
has fully come for this participation of the laity in 
the government of the Church, and we doubt not it 
is one of those providential movements that have so 
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frequently distinguished the history of Methodism. 
The necessity of largely re-enforcing the Episcopacy 
has been laid on the Conference by the loss of four 
of our Bishops during the closing quadrennium. 
The occasion will doubtless be used for a pretty 
thorough re-examination of our peculiar form of 
Episcopacy, and for the clearer settlement of some 
vexed questions. Our readers are familiar with the 
discussions on these questions which have been ap- 
pearing in our Advocates. These various senti- 
ments will doubtless reappear in the General Con- 
ference, and produce discussion and action there. 
Some things about it must be adjusted more to the 
liking of the Church, among which are the questions 
of Episcopal support, and of the status and support 
of superannuated or worn-out Bishops, which may 
involve the tenure of the office itself. The presiding 
eldership will doubtless also come in for its share of 
examination, and possibly something may be done to 
make the office more flexible and more adaptable to 
the peculiarities of different localities and states of 
the work. The unhappy troubles of the Eastern 
Book Concern will be there reviewed and settled. 
The important question of ‘the government of our 
growing missions in foreign countries- will demand 
the most careful study and judicious action of the 
Conference. Our various benevolent organizations 
will require examination and adjustment. These 
and many more important subjects will claim the 
attention and action of the body. Our Methodist 
families can not afford to be ignorant of what is said 
and done with regard to these questions, There 
will be but one medium through which the detailed 
doings of the Conference will be given to the public, 
namely, THE DAILY CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, to be 
published during all the session under the direction 
of the Book Agents. A copy of this paper ought to 
reach every Methodist family, and we desire to com- 
mend it to the families of the Repository. Every 
preacher is an agent, and the price is $1.25. 


THE NEW MaGAZzINE.—The subject of a new 
magazine will not rest. Various contributors to the 
Advocates still discuss it, and most of them, we 
think, mistake the real want, and consequently mis- 
take the best way to meet it. We can not think 
there is any need for a mere popular monthly mag- 
azine published by our Church, after the kind usu- 
ally referred to as examples. There is a need for 
enlarged facilities for furnishing religious and Meth- 
odistic literature to our Methodist people. Our 
readers know that we have our doubts of the need 
of a mew magazine for even this purpose, and our 
doubts of its financial success, and that we rather 
believe the need could be best met by certain mod- 
ifications of what we already have. But if we are 
to have a new magazine, we are inclined to agree 
with Zion’s Herald, and to give the new-comer to 
Boston. The Herald thus discourses on it: 

“The best way to settle this is to let the Boston 
Wesleyan Association publish such a magazine for 
the General Conference. This will locate a General 
Conference publication at Boston, where one ought 





to be put. It will insure a vigorous, popular, and 
successful monthly. It will associate a local board 
in the general work. It will take up a project post- 
poned by the Association for a little while in conse- 
quence of its building operations, but which would 
have been in successful operation to-day had not this 
vaster enterprise been undertaken. If talent, pluck, 
and money be put into it, there will be not the least 
difficulty in making it one of the most popular and 
influential magazines in the country; and talent, 
pluck, and money will be put into it, if the General 
Conference will locate it in Boston. 

“New York has a surfeit of these publications. 
Let Boston relieve it a little. Two of the leading 
magazines of the country are published here, as well 
as many of the books. It is an active publishing 
center, with a concentration of action that is not 
attained even in New York city. 

“Our Church, too, is active here, to an extent, we 
think, that is not equaled in any other city. No less 
than three influential bodies of Methodist laity and 
clergy are in active operation: the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation, owners of the Wesleyan Building, a property 
worth from three to four hundred thousand dollars, 
and the publishers of the Herald; the trustees of 
Boston University, already owning over a quarter of 
a million dollars’ worth of property, and heirs to a 
million or two more, having one department estab- 
lished, and who will probably establish one or more 
besides during the year; and the Social Union, a 
body that meets monthly, has over a hundred mem- 
bers from all our Churches, among the most influ- 
ential, which, in its gatherings around its elegant 
tables, consults on the best interests of our cause in 
this section. Besides these are our Preachers’ Meet- 
ings, a body of large numbers and larger influence, 
the City Missionary Society, a successful planter of 
new Churches, and other live organizations. We 
are somewhat conversant with our Church boards in 
other cities, and we know of none that exceed or 
even approach those of Boston in the variety, breadth, 
costliness, and enthusiasm of their operations. 

“If the General Conference will make the Asso- 
ciation the publisher of its magazine, itself taking all 
the risks, and letting the profits go to the Book Con- 
cern, we assure the Church it will be managed with 
great economy, carefulness, and integrity; and it 
will only be a fair recognition of the Methodism of 
New England, which is among the most loyal and 
liberal of any in the land.” 


SHORT SERMONS.—The passion of the times is 
for short sermons ; and there is danger of preachers 
bejng unduly influenced by it. There is not the ne- 
cessity there once was for lengthy sermons. The 
press now, through countless volumes and period- 
icals, furnishes much of the religious knowledge for 
which, in former times, people were largely dependent 
on the pulpit. The preacher, it is true, has the same 
great themes with which to deal, but he may bring 
the discussions within narrower bounds. And suit- 
ing his preaching to the times, he must recognize the 
increased facilities of, knowledge, and may properly 
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make many of his discussions suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. In all cases he should pack his thoughts 
closely, that his discussions may accord with the 
reasonable demands of the age. 

But we protest against any arbitrary rule requiring 
a uniform brevity of sermons. ‘There are some sub- 
jects on which all that needs be said, on the occasion, 
may be said in half an hour, or less time. But there 
are others of which discussion at that length would 
be but a mockery. Besides, the pulpit has its rights 
in this matter as fully as other professions. Who 
thinks of imposing such limitations on statesmen or 
lawyers? The senator will sometimes occupy a day 
in the discussion of matters of State. The lawyer 
will plead for hours, as often against as for the ends 
of justice, and no one attempts to restrict him. The 
pulpit has higher aims and interests to subserve than 
any professional man can fill. It has the grandest 
themes. And he who fills it should give himself up 
to these rather than to thoughts of what may please 
fastidious hearers. 

There is something worthy of attention on this 
subject in the following views of Dr. Bond, of the 
Southern Methodist Church : 

“The right rule is to be neither long nor short, to 
preach neither ‘half-hour’ nor ‘two-hour’ sermons, 
but to preach the Gospel according as God gives us 
power and men give us hearing. If his subject can 
be disposed of in ten minutes, he should stop when 
it is done. If he requires an hour, he should be 
careful to give it variety, so as to relieve the tension 
of the mind every few minutes, by offering it a resting- 
place. If there be plenty of time, and a number of 
people anxious to hear, the preacher should pay no 
regard to time at all, but preach naturally as to length 
as to every thing else. Of course he may expect 
little girls, thinking only of bonnets and beaux, and 
young men as religious as the heathen, and as thor- 
oughly animal as the wild ass, and all the common 
herd of people, who go to hear preaching with no 
thought of its meaning or care for its purport—he 
may expect these to complain of his tedious sermon. 
He will hear, too, his hour and a half exaggerated 
into three hours. He will find folly and godlessness 
deterred from going to hear him, and he will not be 
‘a popular’ preacher. He will not draw ‘crowds,’ 
for folly and godlessness constitute ‘crowds ;’ but he 
will feed the flock of Christ. He will edify the 
Church. Nothing is to be gained by preaching long 
sermons; unless they are broad and deep and 
strong, but much may be lost by shortening them 
when they are.” 


RELicious Lire IN AMERICA.—A writer in the 
Sunday Magazine, in giving his impressions of Amer- 
ican religious life, says: “A cursory glance at Amer- 
ican religion reveals a remarkable degree of activity 
and enterprise in connection with it. I have in view 
chiefly that activity which is outward and visible, the 
work of the inner life being too subtle and remote to 
be made the subject of observation. American 
Christianity is full of the enterprise characteristic of 
youth. In great cities it is not content with hand- 
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some churches: it adds to these spacious lecture. 
rooms; Sunday-school rooms, with movable parti. 
tions, adapted for separate classes, or for a general 

muster; committee-rooms, ladies’-rooms, Pastors’. 
rooms, on a scale of completeness unknown in Great 
Britain. It furnishes its mission-chapels in a similar 
way. It strives to rear the house of God among 
the earliest buildings of new settlements; it sends 
its pioneers to the outposts of civilization at home 

and its missionaries are among the most active a 
successful in the work of the Church abroad. The 
buildings of its Young Men’s Christian Associations 
are on a scale which we have never so much as con. 
templated in our more sober way at home. Individ. 
ual congregations will at times undertake the erection 
of hospitals for the sick, on a scale of considerable 
magnitude. Every denomination has its colleges and 
theological seminaries in almost every State of the 
Union. If a church building is unsuitable in one 
part of a town, it is sold without hesitation, and a 
handsomer building erected elsewhere. Among pas- 
tors there is much less fixity of tenure, much more 
readiness to move, than at home. A popular minis. 
ter in New York to-day will set out to labor in San 
Francisco to-morrow. A professor of divinity at 
Philadelphia will shut his books and away to Chicago 
to minister to a new congregation. But, on the other 
hand, this remarkable activity and mobility are apt 
to be carried too far. There is a tendency to overdo, 
In the matter of churches, for example, it is remarked 
that the very denominations that despised architec- 
ture a few years ago are now building the most ornate 
and sumptuous churches. Methodists and Baptists 
are getting their churches of white marble, with 
gilded cornices, frescoed ceilings, stained glass fit for 
cathedrals, and organs that beat the Roman Catho- 
lics’. In other ways there is some tendency to ex- 
tremes. Certain aspects of truth are sometimes 
pushed so far as to become practically errors, and 
the extremes of heresy are sometimes reached with a 
rapidity astonishing in our eyes. Probably it is not 
long until a reaction sets in, and the balance that has 
gone up and down so rapidly may at length settle in 
equilibrio. Then, again, American religion is marked 
by an impulsiveness and love of excitement which 
are also characteristics of a young nation. Earnest 
religious life comes in waves, rather than with the 
calm, steady current of a river.” 


Tue Gospet SICKLE.—God’s harvest must be 
gathered with his own implement—a full, unadulter- 
ated, undiminished Gospel. Human nature may in- 
cessantly devise improved implements of labor. Our 
implement was invented by Omniscience eighteen 
hundred years ago; it was made perfect, and no 
room left for skill to alter it! We hear much nowa- 
days of adapting preaching to the age in which we 
live. If by that be meant the sterner and more rigid 
Christian system of by-gone ages, I say let us have 
it; but if by “adaptation” be meant more philosophy 
and less Christianity, more mystic spiritualism and 
less evangelical simplicity, may God, in his great 
mercy, save us from it! It is treason against truth. 






































